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Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


EXPERIENCE OF WORKERS AT THEIR CURRENT JOBS 


Sample survey: About one in every five workers has held 
same job for 10 years, according to results of sample survey made 
by Bureau of Census in January, 1951. About 22 per cent of all 
those employed in that month were still working at jobs obtained 
before World War II. About 12 per cent had acquired their present 
jobs during course of World War II. Another 45 per cent got their 
present jobs between V-J Day in August, 1945, and outbreak of 
Korean War in June, 1950. Another 20 per cent obtained jobs in 
6—month period after eruption in Korea. Median years on current 
job for all employed workers was 3.4. 

Men and women: Proportion of men employed in January, 1951, 
at pre-World War II jobs was almost twice that for women (25 per 
cent for men and 14 per cent for women). Median duration of 
employment on same job was roughly 3.9 years for men, 2.2 years 
for women. Since men are usually family breadwinners, they are 
less likely to quit their jobs. Women are more intermittent in 
their labor force participation, mainly because of household 
responsibilities. 

Age groups: Workers 55 years old and over showed greatest 
stability of employment. More than half of employed men in this 
age bracket and somewhat under one-third of women were still 
working at jobs obtained before Pearl Harbor. For workers in 
central age group (35 to 44 years of age), proportions were 25 
per cent for men and 18 per cent for women. Proportions for those 
under 25 years of age were negligible. 

Whites and non-whites: Median length of employment in same 
job was 4 years for male white workers and 3 years for non-white 
males. About 26 per cent of all employed white men had obtained 
their present jobs before World War II; corresponding proportion 
for non-whites was 17 per cent. Percentage was 14 for white women 
and 10 for non-whites. These differences between whites and non- 
whites reflect concentration of non-whites in jobs that are 
usually casual or part-time, with result that they are more likely 
to have periods of unemployment. 

Industry differences: Average person employed in agricul- 
ture had started working at his present job in latter part of 























1944, or about three years earlier than average non-agricultural 
worker. Proportion holding same job for 10 years was 32 per cent 
for those engaged in agriculture, as compared with only 16 per 
cent for those in non-agricultural employment. This is due to 
fact that most farm workers are self-employed, that they are less 
affected by short-term economic changes, and that there is less 
variety of job opportunities in rural areas. However, farm wage 
workers are exception to this pattern, and show less continuity 
of employment than non-farm wage earners. 

Non—agricultural industries: Wage and salary workers in 
transportation and communication showed more continuity of em-— 
ployment than any other non-agricultural industry, with almost 
one-third having put in 10 years on same job and almost half 
having done so for at least five years. At other extreme is 
construction industry, in which only 1l per cent were still hold- 
ing jobs gotten before Pearl Harbor, while 46 per cent had been 
in their jobs one year or less. Median number of years in same 
job in major non-agricultural industries is as follows: trans- 
portation, communication, and other public utilities, 5.1; self- 
employed workers, 5.0; public administration, 3.9; manufacturing 
3.6; forestry, fisheries, and mining, 3.6; unpaid family 
workers, 2.9; service industries, 2.3; wholesale and retail 
trade, 2.0; construction, 1.4. 

Occupational differences: Duration of employment was rela- 
tively long for occupation groups which require either financial 
investment or extensive periods of training. It was comparatively 
short for those occupations employing mainly unskilled or casual 
workers. Longest continuous work experience was chalked up by 
farmers and farm managers, with about half holding same jobs dur- 
ing past decade. Same length of tenure was reported by about 
one-third of non-farm proprietors and managers and by about one- 
fourth of professional workers. On other hand, only from 10 to 
15 per cent of such occupation groups as sales workers, service 
workers, or farm laborers had put in 10 years at same job. Median 
number of years on same job for major occupation groups is as 
follows: Farmers and farm managers, 9.4; other managers, offi- 
cials and proprietors, 5.1; craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers, 4.3; professional, technical, and kindred workers, 3.7; 
clerical and kindred workers, 2.9; operatives and kindred work- 
ers, 2.9; farm laborers and foremen, 2.7; sales workers, 2.2; 
service workers, except private household, 2.0; laborers, except 
farm and mine, 1.6; private household workers, 1.2. 

Family status: Median duration of employment at same job 
was only about one year for working mothers of preschool-age 
children; two years for mothers of school-age children; three 
years for married women without children under age of 18. 














A PROPOSED CODE OF ETHICS 


For Counselors 





oO” OF THE distinguishing marks of a profes- 
sion is the concern of its members for their 
own ethical conduct. This concern has found ex- 
pression in the codes of ethics of many of the older 
professions, in the Committee on Ethical Practices 
of NVGA, and in inquiries regarding the ethical 
behavior of prospective professional members. To 
date, however, NVGA has not formulated nor 
adopted a code of ethics to which the conscientious 
counselor may turn for guidance when in doubt. 

In the hope of provoking some action in this direc- 
tion, the authors of this article have examined the 
codes of ethics of four other professions which are 
similar to their own, in that each profession fre- 
quently involves a one-to-one relationship between 
practitioner and client. The four professions 
selected were law, medicine, psychology, and social 
work. From the proposed’ or adopted codes of these 
professions they have selected items which appear to 
them to be applicable to counselors and they have 
revised these items as seemed to them desirable. 

They have combined their ideas into the following 
Proposed Code of Ethics for Counselors. This pro- 
posal has no official status, nor have the authors 
unanimously agreed upon the wording or the in- 
clusion of every item. What they have done is to 
prepare something that will provoke discussion and 
st is hoped serve as the starting point for what 

The preparation of this code was planned, and the items 
were selected and revised, by the following members of a 
Content Seminar in Guidance and Personnel Administra- 
tion in the School of Education at New York University, 
during the fall term of 1951. Most of the members of this 
seminar were practicing counselors and many were pro- 
fessional members of NVGA. Samuel Gluck was selected 
by the group to do the final editing. Other members of 
the group were: Ida S. Aaron, Philip M. Bottfeld, Fred- 
eric Bowman, Jr., William Dobberstein, Alfred T. Geddes, 
Barbara J. Hampton, Robert Hoppock, Max Kaufman, 
Jane Krumacher, Lawrence R. Malnig, Gladys Murphy, 
Maurice Myers, Irving Pollack, Theodore Raicer, William 
A. Roblyer, Beatrice H. Simmons, Daniel Sinick, Stanley 
S. Willing, and Joseph S. Winters. 

1 The American Psychological Association code is still 
in poe of formulation, but several proposed sections of 
it have been published in The American Psychologist; they 
have been used. 


will, in due course, become an officially adopted 
code of ethics for the professional and other 
practicing members of NVGA. 

After each item in the following code appears in 
parentheses the name of the profession whose code 
inspired drafting the item. The authors take full 
responsibility and blame for the revisions they 
have made and for presenting such items in a neu 
context which may in some cases not do full justice 
to the original authors. At the end of the third sec- 
tion they have placed a few items of their own per- 
taining to the use of occupational information. 


The Code 


1. The enumeration of the particular re- 
sponsibilities, duties, codes of behavior, etc., 
should not be construed as a denial of the ex- 
istence of other equally imperative though 
not specifically mentioned ethical standards 
that the vocational guidance counselor should 
believe in and follow. (Law) 


The Vocational Guidance Counselor 
In Relation to Himself 


2. It is essential to the understanding of 
others that the counselor constantly seek a 
better control of himself and a greater under- 
standing of his attitudes and prejudices which 
may affect his relationship with others. 
(Social Work) 

3. The counselor must be aware of the in- 
adequacies of his own personality and must 
refrain from undertaking any activity in 
which his personal limitations are likely to 
result in inferior professional services or harm 





DRAWN FROM PROFESSIONAL 
CODES OF CONDUCT 
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the client. (Psychology) 

4. The counselor should not base his prac- 
tice on an exclusive dogma. (Medicine) 

5. The counselor, recognizing that he is 
dealing with human beings, must strive at all 
times to maintain the highest standards of ex- 
cellence, valuing competence and integrity 
above personal gain. (Psychology) 

6. The counselor should show the follow- 
ing characteristics: modesty, sobriety, pa- 
tience, promptness to do his duty without 
anxiety, piety without superstition, dili 
gence, and conscientiousness, in assisting 
those who seck his help. (Medicine) 

7. The counselor in his personal life 
should be honest, decent, courteous, capable, 


and believe in a wholesome philosophy of 


life. (Medicine) 

8. The counselor should not offer services 
outside his area of training and experience or 
beyond his level of competence. (Psychology) 

9. The counselor in his professional prac- 
tice should refuse to suggest, support, or 
condone any undertaking involving unwar- 
ranted assumptions, invalid application, or 
unjustified conclusions in the use of instru- 
ments or techniques. (Psychology) 


The Vocational Guidance Counselor 
In Relation to His Professional Activity 


10. The counselor is expected to uphold the 
dignity and honor of his profession. (Medi- 
cine) 

ll. For the advancement of his profession, 
the counselor should affiliate with counseling 
and guidance associations and contribute of 
his time and energy. (Medicine) 

12. It shall be within the scope of a licens- 
ing body representing the profession of voca- 
tional guidance to revoke such license of any 
member of the profession when in the general 


interest of the profession, the public welfare, 
or the client. (Psychology) 

13. The following behavior shall be just 
cause for revoking the counselor's license or 
privilege to practice his profession: 

(a) Indulging in fraudulent and question- 
able practices. 

(b) Engaging in practices beyond the 
privileges and rights accorded by the 
license or to the profession as a whole. 

(c) Becoming a party to am act not con- 
sidered legal or professional in dealing 
with a client. (Psychology) 


14. The counselor will refrain from em- 
ploying his techniques for entertainment or 
other non-professional purposes mot con- 
sonant with the best interests of the profes- 
sion and its development as a science. (Psy- 
chology) 

15. A counselor known to have personal 
and moral characteristics and behavior pat- 
terns inimical to the establishment of a 
wholesome and proper professional relation- 
ship with his client should not be permitted 
to practice until such time as he has overcome 
these personal and moral shortcomings. 
(Psychology) 

16. The counselor should not attempt to 
gain favor by making personal comparisons 
damaging to colleagues, nor should he in any 
way belittle the services of ethical profes- 
sional workers. (Psychology) 

17. When a counselor succeeds another 
counselor in dealing with a client, neither 
counselor should make comments or insinua- 
tions regarding the practice or capability of 
the other. (Medicine) 

18. The counselor will not accept or offer 
a commission, rebate, or other form of re- 
muneration for the referral of a client for pro- 
fessional services, except when the referral is 
the result of diagnostic services for which a 
fee is customarily charged. (Psychology) 

19. When a counselor is requested by a col- 
league to work with his client during the 
colleague's temporary absence, or when be- 
cause of an emergency, a counselor is asked to 
see a client of a colleague, the counselor 
should treat the client in the same manner 
and with the same consideration that he 
would use toward his own client. (Medi- 
cine) 
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20. The counselor should not accept and es- 
tablish a professional relationship with a 
person who is currently receiving help from 
another counselor except as agreed upon by 
the latter counselor, unless the client ter- 
minates his relationship with his former 
counselor. (Psychology) 

21. The counselor must recognize and 
understand his own limitations and make use 
of referral sources within his community in 
dealing with problems beyond his area of 
competence. (Social Work) 

22. When in doubt regarding a difficult 
problem, the counselor should consult with 
his colleagues or associates regarding the 
case, but only with the permission of his 
client. (Medicine) 

23. When making a referral or obtaining 
advice from a professional person who ts a 
specialist in another area, the counselor 
should send by mail or under seal background 
information, his considerations and 
diagnosis, and the reason for the referral or 
request for advice. (Medicine) 

24. The counselor in a conference 
should give the other professional persons 
present such information and data regarding 
the client as they are, by virtue of their 
training and competence, capable of under- 


own 


case 


standing and utilizing in the best interest of 
(Psychology) 

25. The counselor should exert what in- 
fluence he can to prevent and to rectify prac- 
tices likely to result in the offering of inferior 
professional services or in the lowering of 
standards for vocational guidance services. 


the client. 


(Psychology) 

26. The counselor has a professional ob- 
ligation to intervene in situations where a 
professional confidence is obviously being 
violated with possible harm to the individual 
to whom reference is being made. (Psychol- 
ogy) 

27. The 
and contribute to the formulation of policy 
within the organization of his employment. 
(Soczal Work) 

28. The counselor should strive to estab- 
lish the highest degree of cooperation with 
( So- 


counselor should participate in 


his associates within his organization 
cial Work) 
29. The counselor in private practice or a 
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vocational guidance agency will refrain from 
using untrained and inadequate personnel, 
from offering services entirely by mail, and 
from relying on mechanical devices as the sole 
technique for vocational guidance. (Psy- 
chology) 

30. The counselor should work toward im- 
proved methods of collaboration with other 
staff members for the purposes of improving 
the quality of service rendered and for con- 
tinued self-growth. (Social Work) 

31. Individuals and agencies practicing 
vocational guidance are obligated to define 
for themselves the nature and directions of 
their loyalties and responsibilities in any par- 
ticular undertaking and to inform all involved 
of these commitments and to carry them out 
conscientiously. (Psychology) 

32. The ethical principles actuating and 
governing a group or clinic are exactly the 
same as those applicable to the individual. 
The uniting into a business or professional 
organization does not relieve them from the 
obligations they assume when entering the 
profession. (Medicine) 

The Counselor and His 
Relationship to the Client 


33. The counselor must respect the dignity 
of the individual human personality in all his 
relationships. (Soctal Work) 

34. It is the counselor's obligation to re- 
spect the integrity and fundamental convic- 
tions of his client. (Psychology) 

35. The counselor shall base his relation- 
ship with others on their qualities as individ- 
ual human beings without distinction as to 
race, color, creed or social and economic sta- 
tus. (Social Work) 

36. The counselor shall not invade the per- 
sonal affairs of another individual without 
his consent. (Social Work) 

37. The counselor must not force or im- 
pose his services upon an individual. (Psy- 
chology) 

38. The counselor must have faith in the 
capacity of the individual to set his own 
goals. (Social Work) 

39. The counselor shall base his opinion of 
another person on a genuine attempt to under- 
stand him—to understand not merely his 
words, but the man himself and his whole 
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situation and what it means to him. 
W ork) 

40. A counselor is free to choose whom he 
will assist. He should, however, respond to 
any request for his assistance in an emergency 
or whenever public opinion expects the serv- 
ice. (Medicine) 

41. Having undertaken to assist an individ- 
ual, the counselor will not neglect the client 
nor withdraw his assistance without giving 
prior notice to the client, guardian, or person 
responsible for the client. (Medicine) 

42. A counselor should not accept a client 
for services or continue to render services 
when he discovers that his obligation and re- 
sponsibility prevents the performance of his 
full duty to former clients, his present clients, 
or to his new client. (Law) 

43. A counselor's relationship involves 
multiple loyalties—to his client, to society, to 
his supervisor, and to his colleagues. When 
a problem of divided loyalties occurs, careful 
consideration should be given to the welfare 
of all persons concerned and to that of the 
profession. When a client is involved, his 
welfare should receive first consideration. 
(Psychology) 

44. Individual counselors and vocational 
guidance agencies are obligated to define to 
their clients the nature and direction of their 
professional loyalties and responsibilities. 
(Psychology) 

45. The counselor is primarily responsible 
to his client or the organization requesting 
his services, and ultimately to society, with 
the exception that, when his loyalties are 
found to conflict with legal statutes and the 
accepted mores of his community, he will con- 
form to the prescribed legal and moral codes 
of his society. (Psychology) 

46. When the counselor is confronted with 
the problem of loyalty to the client or to his 
organization, he should present the situation 
to the client and his employer. The client 
should then be invited to decide whether or 
not he wishes to maintain the relationship. 
(Psychology) 

47. The counselor should not attempt to as- 
sist nor enter into a professional relationship 
with members of his own family, with in- 
timate friends, or with persons so close 
that their relationship might be jeopardized 


(Soctal 
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by the dual relationship. (Psychology) 

48. Should a counselor attempt to assist a 
member of his own family, an associate, a 
student, an acquaintance, or a person with 
whom he has other relationships, the possible 
difficulties that might arise must be carefully 
explained and the decision left to the client. 
(Psychology) 

49. It is not considered ethical to continue 
a professional relationship beyond the point 
where it is reasonably clear that the client is 
not benefiting from the relationship. (Psy- 
chology) 

50. The counselor will not attempt to diag- 
nose, advise, or prescribe for a client whose 
problem or problems fall outside the recog- 
nized boundaries of his professional practice. 
(Psychology) 

51. The counselor will not indulge in 
casual relationships when sought out for vo- 
cational guidance assistance, and will only 
engage in his professional practice to the ex- 
tent that a complete and thorough oppor- 
tunity will be given the client to solve his 
problem. (Psychology) 

52. In situations where referral is indicated 
and the client refuses to accept it, the coun- 
selor will weigh the pros and cons for con- 
tinuing the relationship, giving due con- 
sideration to the possible harm that may re- 
sult if the relationship is discontinued ab- 
ruptly or prematurely. (Psychology) 

53. When referring a client, it is the guid- 
ance counselor's responsibility to recommend 
only fully qualified persons or agencies. 
(Psychology) 

54. The counselor and the agency should 
make clear to the client the limitations of the 
services offered. (Law) 

55. The counselor will not promise resolu- 
tion of the problem, nor boast of secret meth- 
ods of treatment or remedies. (Medicine) 

56. Fees and manner of payment should be 
discussed with the client prior to initiation of 
services and should be revised at a later date 
only with the concurrence of the client 
(Psychology) 

57. Fees should be established with careful 
regard for the welfare of all concerned, and 
must insure that the client is not unduly 
burdened by the cost at the same time 
that the counselor or agency involved is 
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assured of adequate recompense. (Psychology) 

58. Adjustment of fees with reference to the 
client's ability to pay is acceptable practice. 
(Psychology) 

59. The counselor will not accept a private 
fee or any other form of remuneration for serv- 
ices rendered in a capacity which entitled the 
individual to the services without charge or 
direct payment. (Psychology) 

60. The counselor will not use his profes- 
sional relationship primarily for profit, pres- 
tige, power or other personal gratification 
not consonant with the best interests of the 
client. (Psychology) 

61. It is the duty of the counselor to pre- 
serve his clients’ confidences and this duty 
shall extend beyond the duration of his pro- 
fessional practicé or his employment in a 
vocational guidance agency. (Law) 

62. The counselor will not discuss case ma- 
terial or information obtained from a client 
with anyone outside or within his profession 
except as it pertains to the client's welfare 
and the solution of his problem, and then only 
with the client’s consent. (Psychology) 

63. The counselor will not reveal the name 
of a client or indicate that a particular person 
is receiving assistance, without the consent of 
the person involved. (Psychology) 

64. The counselor is obligated to obtain his 
client's permission before communicating any 
information about the client to another per- 
son or agency, even though the action may be 
felt to be in the best interest of the client. 
(Psycholog y) 

65. Confidential or professional communi- 
cations should not be shown to a client with- 
out the expressed consent of the writer. 
(Psychology ) 

66. The profession of vocational guidance 
through its professional organizations shall 
establish in conjunction with legal authori- 
ties standard practices regarding privileged 
communications. Until such time as this is 
accomplished, it becomes the responsibility 
of the counselor to know the legal status of 
his profession regarding privileged communi- 
cations in the community in which he is prac- 
ticing. (Psychology) 

67. The counselor should exercise appro- 
priate safeguards in the preparation and 
transmittal of reports when it is not assured 
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that they will be used in the best interest of 
the client. (Psychology) 

68. Information of a professional nature 
should be released only to persons who are 
qualified to interpret it. (Psychology) 

69. When self appraisal is involved, proper 
supervision by qualified persons must be an 
essential of such a program, with provisions 
for individual assistance, referral services, 
and such other professional needs as may re- 
sult from the undertaking of self evaluation 
by a school or other community organiza- 
tion. (Psychology) 

70. The counselor will present to a client 
psychological information, such as test re- 
sults or diagnostic appraisal, in a manner 
likely to be constructive to the client in the 
solving of his problem. (Psychology) 

71. Before the completion of counseling on 
the choice of a vocational objective, the 
counselor himself will make appropriate in- 
quiry regarding current and prospective op- 
portunities for employment in the client's 
preferred occupation. 

72. The counselor will verity his own 
casual impressions and will bring up to date 
his own previous knowledge of occupations 
which his client seriously considers entering, 
before introducing such impressions and 
knowledge into the counseling situation. 

73. Before recommending a piece of occu- 
pational literature for client reading, the 
counselor will examine it carefully for evi- 
dence of accuracy and freedom from bias. 

74. Before referring a client to the library 
or to other sources of published information 
about occupations, the counselor will warn 
his client to examine the copyright dates of 
all publications before reading them, and to 
beware of recruiting literature from em- 
ployers, unions, professional associations, 
educational institutions, military services, 
and other sources which may have a selfish 
interest in overemphasizing either the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of an occupation. 


The Counselor in Relation 
to the Public 


75. The counselor should hold as his prime 
objective the service he can render to human- 
ity. (Medicine) 

76. The counselor is expected to be a good 
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citizen and to participate in activities for the 
well being of the individuals of the commu- 
nity wherein he dwells. He should beara part 
in the sustaining of those institutions that ad- 
vance the interests of humanity. (Medicine) 

77. The counselor has a responsibility to 
the public to provide unbiased, accurate in- 
formation which will lead to greater ac- 
ceptance of the help the profession is pre- 
pared to offer. (Social Work) 

78. The counselor, in his contact with the 
public, should strive for objectivity, and 
avoid creating distrust and confusion by com- 
menting on divergent philosophies and per- 
sonalities related to his or any other profes- 
sion. (Social Work) 

79. The counselor may exhibit certificates 
of skill or of success in his field of competence. 
(Medicine) 

80. It is proper for the counselor to circu- 
late ordinary simple business cards in a manner 
not Offensive to his colleagues or considered 
in poor taste. (Medicine) 

81. Itis considered professional and ethical 
for a counselor to list himself in approved 
vocational guidance directories in a manner 
consistent with standards established by the 
national organization representing the pro- 
fession. Such listing may include: 

(a) Name, home and business addresses, 
telephone numbers. 

(b) Areas of competence and specialties. 

(c) Date and place of birth. 

(d) Schools attended, degrees received, 
dates of graduation, licenses and certi- 
fications obtained. 

(e) Professional memberships and honor- 
ary societies. 

(f) Present position and employment. 

(Law) 


82. When making public announcement of 
his services, the vocational counselor is ob- 
ligated to describe his services to the public in 
a dignified and accurate manner, adhering to 
established professional rather than commer- 


cial standards. (Psychology) 

83. A vocational guidance agency may use 
approved means to inform the public of its 
address, and the special class, if any, of clients 
accommodated. (Medicine) 

84. The counselor will not attempt to pro- 
cure clients by indirection, through solicita- 
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tion, use of agents, indirect advertisement, or 
by furnishing or inspiring newspaper or maga- 
zine comments concerning cases which he has 
been or is responsible for. (Medicine) 


The Counselor in Relation to 
Research and Publicat: »ns 


85. Prior to using case material in publica- 
tions, the counselor will obtain the permis- 
sion of the client. (Psychology) 

86. The identity of research subjects must 
not be revealed without explicit permission. 
If data are published without permission re- 
garding identification, the counselor is re- 
sponsible for adequately disguising their 
source. (Psychology) 

87. When the problem under consideration 
cannot be studied in any other way, it is 
justifiable to withhold information, give 
misinformation, or otherwise place under 
emotional stress the research subjects in- 
volved. When there is danger of serious after- 
effects, the subjects should be fully informed 
in advance and be permitted to make their 
own decision regarding participation or non- 
participation in the study. (Psychology) 

88. Credit should be assigned to all those 
who have contributed to a publication, in 
proportion to their contribution, and the na- 
ture of the contribution should be made clear 
(Psychology) 

89. The counselor in his publications 
should exercise the utmost care to acknow]- 
edge through specific citations and references 
the sources of his ideas and materials. (Psy- 
chology) 

90. Permission of the copyright holder or 
original author should first be obtained, be- 
fore using any material or data already pub 
lished. (Psychology) 

91. Materials prepared by staff members of 
an organization as part of their organiza- 
tional resources are the property of the organ- 
ization. The counselor should use such ma- 
terial for publication only with the permis- 
sion of the organization, and any personal 
gain derived thereby should be equitably ap- 
portioned among the co-authors and contrib- 
utors. (Psychology) 

92. The counselor, planning to use in his 
research and writing data belonging to the in- 
stitution or agency employing him, should 
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first insure that no interference will occur 
with the research or publication program of 
the institution. (Psychology) 

93. The counselor, planning to conduct re- 
search in an organization with which he is 
not connected, should clear with the head of 
the appropriate department of that organiza- 
tion before he begins his research, in order to 
determine whether his plans will interfere 
with programs in progress in that depart- 
ment. (Psychology) 

94. The counselor who plans to initiate 
professional activity likely to encroach upon 
a recognized field of endeavor of a colleague 
in the same institution, agency, etc., should 
consult with his colleague prior to proceeding 
with his research. (Psychology) 

95. The counselor writing on a scientific 
and professional subject should deal objec- 
tively and frankly with controversial issues, 
even when his interpretation of data leads 
him to take an unpopular position. He is ex- 
pected to accept the fact-that divergent 
opinions may exist on a particular subject. 
(Psychology) 

96. The counselor is responsible, within 
the limits of his knowledge, competence, and 
facilities, for planning his research in such a 
way as to minimize the possibility that his 
findings will be misleading. (Psychology) 

97. The counselor should never report data 
falsely; mor discard, without explanation, 
data which may modify the interpretation of 
results and conclusions he publishes. (Psy- 
chology) 

98. The counselor should not withhold 
from publication findings which he knows 
to be of value for the development of the pro- 
fession as a science or for the welfare of the 
general public, irrespective of his personal 
agreement or disagreement with the findings. 


(Psychology) 
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99. It is not considered proper professional 
behavior for a counselor to restrict or inhibit 
research by virtue of ownership or control of 
patent or copyright. (Medicine) 

100. When writing on a scientific and pro- 
fessional subject, the counselor, in the in- 
terest of advancement and dissemination of 
knowledge, should be thoroughly familiar 
with previous works of others on his subject. 
(Psychology) 

101. It is unethical for a counselor to con- 
sent to the popular publication of his research 
findings without reasonable assurance that a 
sound, unbiased, and properly qualified inter- 
pretation of his results will be made. (Psy- 
chology) 

102. The counselor should endorse books 
only if they deal with fields in which he has 
established special competence and when he 
believes them to be based on sound scientific 
principles and procedures. (Psychology) 

103. It is unethical for a professional person 
to permit his name to be used in connection 
with a professional activity or program with 
which he does not have continuous first-hand 
and effective responsibility, unless the nature 
of his connection is clearly indicated. (Psy- 
chology) 

104. Professional tools and equipment 
should be offered for publication only to pub- 
lishers and manufacturers who are familiar 
with the materials and the problems they rep- 
resent and who will present the information 
in a professional manner, such as adequate 
manuals of instruction, up-to-date research 
data, etc., and who will limit the sale of these 
tools and equipment to qualified professional 
users. Publishers and manufacturers who are 
willing to set up standards and secure profes- 
sional help in venturing into the field shall 
not be excluded because of statements made 
above. (Psychology) 


COUNSELOR CERTIFICATION IN COLORADO 


Further impetus to certification of counselors in Colorado was given by one of the 
resolutions passed by the Twenty-fifth Delegate Assembly of the Colorado Edu- 


cation Association meeting in Colorado Springs in December. 


One of the 


recommendations made to the State Department of Education through the State 


Commissioner of Education was: 


“Establishment of a state policy requiring 


special certification for school administrators and counselors.” 





Toward a Theory of 
OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 


ome MONTHS AGO my associates and | 
published the results of a research in- 
vestigation into the determinants of occupa- 
tional choice, on which we had been engaged 
for a considerable number of years—Occupa- 
tional Choice: An Approach to a General Theory.* 
This investigation formed one link in a much 
longer chain of basic research into human re- 
sources which has been under way at Colum- 
bia University since the late 1930's, inter- 
rupted only by World War II. This helps to 
explain why an economist, psychiatrist, 
sociologist, and psychologist joined forces to 
study occupational choice. 

Convinced that a fruitful field for research 
and important implications for policy lay 
within the broad domain of human resources, 
we have been concerned with building bridges 


between the social and the psychological dis- 


ciplines. Neither the conventional frame- 
work of the social sciences—economics or 
sociology, nor that of the psychological dis- 
ciplines—individual psychology or psychi- 
atry, appeared adequate. Our primary ob- 
jective has been the development of a theoreti- 
cal structure for the study of human re- 
sources. We recognized, of course, that we 
could not hope to build such a structure in one 
act. At best it would be a slow and arduous 
undertaking which would require careful ex- 
cavation and a sound foundation before we 
could safely proceed with the erection of the 
superstructure. 

We started to work in the late 1930's when 
unemployment was the challenge of the day, 
and our early efforts were directed toward the 

Eli Ginzberg is a member of the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia University. 
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study of “‘what unemployment does to 
people."” There were two major products: 
Grass on the Slag Heaps: The Story of the Welsh 
Miners (1942); and The Unemployed (1943).* 
These investigations taught us, among other 
things, about the individual frustration and 
the social wastage that results when people 
are deprived of an opportunity to work. We 
gained assurance that a significant and fruit- 
ful approach to the study of human resources 
lay in studying the role of work in modern 
society, from both the viewpoint of the in- 
dividual and of the group. 

But work, like sex, war, and democracy, is 
too complex a phenomenon to permit any one 
investigator, or even any group of investi- 
gators, to evaluate it in its entirety. A more 
modest and reasonable approach was called 
for, one that would concentrate on a signifi- 
cant sector of the larger problem. 

The study of occupational choice was, 
therefore, a second step in a comprehensive 
approach to the study of work. We are cur- 
rently engaged in the third step, in a project 
called the “Conservation of Human Re- 
sources,’” which has three major foci.* The 
first concentrates on the problem of the mar- 
ginal worker, particularly the relation be- 
tween a handicap, such as the lack of educa- 
tion or emotional instability, and effective 
performance in work. The second deals with 
an analysis of talent and superior perform- 
ance; this will consider the upper marginal 
group. The third concentrates on the major 
changes which have occurred during the last 

* Ginzberg, Eli, Grass om the Slag Heaps: The Story of the 
Welsh Miners. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942; 
and Ginzberg, Eli, and Associates. The Unemployed. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. A third study resultin 
from this earlier research was The Labor Leader, by Eli 
Ginzberg. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 

* Conservation of Human Resources, Progress Report, 
June, 1951. Graduate School of Business, Columbia 


re and ‘Conservation of Human Resources," 
Science, CXIV, No. 2969 (Nov. 23, 1951). 
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half century in the way in which the Amert- 
can works, lives, and thinks. 

So much for the broad framework of our re- 
search into human resources. As to the 
specific problem of occupational choice, there 
are four phases worth exploring. First, why 
we considered it important to develop a 
theory of occupational choice; secondly, the 
theory we were able to develop; thirdly, the 
implications of this theory for vocational 
guidance; and finally, the important next 
steps in research that grow out of this theory 
of occupational choice. 

Americans are an impatient and practical 
people, always anxious to get on with the 
job and seldom inclined to devote the time 
and effort required to define just what the job 
is or how best to get on with it. This na- 
tional characteristic has its good, as well as 
its bad, points. It means that we tackle many 
jobs in terms of our general knowledge and 
common sense rather than delay until we 
have worked out a general theory and a 
specific methodology. But there are risks 


implicit in such a pragmatic approach, risks 


that much of the effort expended will be 
poorly directed and the results will often be 
contradictory. After a comprehensive study 
of the literature of vocational guidance, my 
colleagues and I came to the conclusion that 
the movement was severely handicapped be- 
cause both investigators and practitioners 
were working without the help of any theory 
at all or with severely limited theories. Al- 
though we recognized that sophisticated stu- 
dents had long been aware of the real limita- 
tions of tests of ability or inventories of in- 
terests, they were uncertain as to just what 
reliance they could place upon these tech- 
niques in the guidance of individuals and 
groups. 

It appeared to us that the time was ripe to 
venture the attempt of developing a general 
theory of occupational choice. We did not 
assume that such a theory would be able to 
explain the range of individual choices which 
are made in our society. We did not even 
think that it would be possible to develop 
such a general theory and to validate it 
simultaneously. Our expectations were more 
modest. We had learned that despite thou- 
sands of investigations into various facets of 
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occupational decision-making, no adequate 
theory had been developed to explain how the 
multiplicity of factors within the environ- 
ment, and forces within the individual, act and 
react on each other so that individuals could 
finally resolve the problem of their occupa- 
tional choice. We did not find much merit 
either in the psychoanalytic formulation, 
which holds that one’s occupational choice is 
determined by early unconscious needs, or in 
the position of the environmentalists, who 
hold that the key to the problem is in ‘‘such 
commonplace things as the nature of the jobs 
available in the community.’’ The psy- 
chiatrists explain too much, too simply; 
the environmentalists explain too little, too 
patently. We therefore set for ourselves the 
task of identifying and evaluating the major 
factors in the vocational decision-making of 
the individual during successive periods of his 
maturation. Our basic assumption was that 
an individual reaches his ultimate decision, 
not at any single moment in time, but through 
a series of decisions over a period of many 
years; the cumulative impact is the deter- 
mining factor. We sought to delineate the 
process, discern the most significant patterns, 
and describe the major deviations. 


Basic Elements 


The basic elements in the theory which we 
developed were three: occupational choice is a 
process; the process is largely irreversible; com- 
promise is an essential aspect of every choice. Con- 
cerning the first element, it can be said that 
the process begins at the birth of the indi- 
vidual and may remain open until death. We 
began the study of the process in individuals 
at about the age of eleven, which appeared to 
be the first time that a young person recog- 
nizes that he will eventually have to do some- 
thing about choosing his future work. We 
found that the process of occupational deci- 
sion-making could be analyzed in terms of 
three periods—fantasy choices (before 11); 
tentative choices (between 11 and 17); and 
realistic choices (between 17 and young adult- 
hood when a person finally determines his 
choice). The child, in the fantasy period, 
believes that he can become whatever he 
wants to become. He makes an arbitrary 
translation of his impulses and needs into an 
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occupational choice. During the tentative 
period, his translation is almost exclusively 
in terms of such subjective factors as his in- 
terests, capacities, and values. Adolescents 
consider their choices tentative because they 
sense that they have not effectively incor- 
porated the reality factors into their consider- 
ations. They are able to do this during the 
realistic period when they seek to work out a 


compromise between their interests, capaci- 


ties, and values, and the opportunities and 
limitations of the environment. 

We discerned four stages within the tenta- 
tive period and three stages within the period 
of realistic choices. The first stage in the 
tentative period was called the énterest stage 
because tentative choices made at this time 
are based almost exclusively on interests. 
Next the adolescent takes into consideration 
his capacities, and later, his values—the next 
two stages—and around seventeen he is in the 
transition stage, looking forward to college or 
a job. The realistic period begins with the 
exploration stage, during which the individual 
seeks for the last time to acquaint himself 
with his alternatives. This is followed by the 
crystallization stage, when he determines his 
choice, and finally, by the specification stage, 
during which he delimits it. 

We do not claim final validity for this 
scheme nor, for that matter, for any other 
part of our theory, but we are impressed with 
the fact that these periods and stages were 
recognizable in such different groups as males 
from the upper income class, males from the 
lower income class, and females from the up- 
per income class. Within this structure we 
noted two types of major variations, the first 
in the patterns of choices. There are people 
who might be characterized by their single- 
ness of purpose. They-are found typically 
among those with a pronounced aptitude or 
talent which comes to the surface early. 
Others start with a rather broad and ill-de- 
fined area of interest, which is narrowed dur- 
ing adolescence. The second major variation 
concerns the timing of crystallization of 
choice. Although this usually occurs be- 
tween 19 and 21, it may take place consider- 
ably earlier or much later. 

In contrast to the normal variability in 
choice pattern and in the timing of crystalli- 
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zation, are deviations in the choice pattern or 
in timing. We believe that the pattern is de- 
fective when, for example, a 17-year-old deals 
with his choice solely in terms of his in- 
terests without reference to his capacities or 
his values, as would the typical 11-year-old. 
We hold that the older adolescent is deviat- 
ing significantly from the norm for his age. 
The second type of deviation is found when an 
individual is unable to crystallize his choice. 
This is not the same as when a person makes a 
delayed choice; it is typified by the individ- 
ual who is unable to make a choice, either be- 
cause of a pathological passivity or because 
he is so pleasure-oriented that he cannot 
make the necessary compromises. 

The second element of our theory, the ir- 
reversibility of the choice process, grows out 
of the reality pressures which introduce major 
obstacles to alterations in plans. A student 
in the second year of medical school will not 
easily decide to change his career plans. In 
addition, there are serious emotional barriers 
to a shift in plans because such a shift can so 
easily take on the quality of failure and pre- 
sent a threat to self-esteem. 


Choice a Compromise 


Our third contention, that every occupa- 
tional choice is of necessity a compromise, re- 
flects the fact that the individual tries to 
choose a career in which he can make as much 
use as possible of his interests and his capaci- 
ties in a manner that will satisfy as many of 
his values and goals as possible. But in 
secking an appropriate choice, he must weigh 
his opportunities and the limitations of the 
environment, and assess the extent to which 
they will contribute to or detract from his 
securing a maximum degree of satisfaction in 
work and life. 

This theory has a host of implications for 
vocational guidance. The period and stage 
analysis provides the counselor with better 
norms than have hitherto been available for 
estimating whether the young person is ap- 
proaching his occupational choice in a man- 
ner commensurate with his maturity. The 
theory should help to identify individuals 
who are encountering abnormal difficulties 
with this problem. The theory suggests the 
type of help to offer individuals at different 
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stages in their development, as well as to em- 
phasize the limitations attached to prema- 
turely offering them help which they could 
utilize only at a later stage. The theory car- 
ries with it a strong warning against an over- 
evaluation of objective tests. 

The theory suggests that we have moved 


too far toward a laissez-faire attitude within . 


the family. It is not enough for parents to 
say to their youngster: “‘You make any 
choice you want. All I want is for you to be 
happy."’ The child needs a high degree of 
freedom, but he also needs assistance in de- 
limiting the unknown. No adolescent ever 
makes an occupational choice alone. But the 
important question is whether he gets the 
right kind of help. 


A First Approach 


We pointed out before, and we must em- 
phasize again, that the theory of occupational 
choice which we have developed is only a 
first approach to a general theory. It has not 
been validated. But we are committed to a 


philosophy of research in which every initial 
effort must be viewed as tentative, subject to 
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portant recommendation would be to test this 
general theory both for larger samples of the 
same groups with which we worked and for 
entirely different groups, as, for instance, a 
farm population or an important minority, 
such as Southern rural Negroes. Secondly, al- 
though we were able to work out only a few 
suggestions about the transition from the 
period of fantasy choices to that of tentative 
choices, we believe that there is much to be 
learned from studying carefully the way in 
which the child preoccupied with play is 
transformed into an adolescent concerned 
with his future work. Thirdly, although we 
explored the relation of emotional factors to 
work and sought to distinguish the work- 
oriented from the pleasure-oriented person, 
we did no more than scratch the surface. 
Here is an important area which may throw 
new light on why certain individuals become 
productive and content in their work while 
others cannot even resolve the problem of 
their occupational choice. These and many 
more questions beckon. 

It is our hope that we have been able to 
make a contribution to vocational guidance. 
It is our conviction that by a critical and con- 


structive study of our theory of occupational 
choice, experts in vocational guidance can in 
turn make a significant contribution to re- 
search in human resources. 


correction and improvement by the work of 


others. We believe that many significant 
areas awaiting exploration have grown out of 
our tentative formulations. Our most im- 


THE ABSENCE OF MORAL LEADERSHIP 


We need teachers, social workers, civil servants, community leaders, nurses, 
scientists, and educators to take care of the social problems and the educational 
need of the whole of America. We also need professional men and women— 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, public officials—who have the social conscience 
and the personal idealism to work for other people and not merely for power and 
money. In the present economic and social climate, it is not the absence of moral 
idealism in youth which accounts for their concentration on money and security, 
but the absence of moral leadership among their elders, the absence of any 
heroes except those in military uniform and the continuing presence of economic 
pressures and economic lures. It is also true that the effect of sustained bombard- 
ment of the sensibilities of the young by magazines, movies, radio, and television 
is to deaden the moral faculties and to force the youth to conclude that American 
life is money, crime, fun, and games. Higher education itself, in attempting to 
solve its own economic problems, has often yielded to the temptation to become 
a form of business institution and to forget its aims in the struggle for its means.— 
Harold Taylor, President of Sarah Lawrence College, speaking to the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development's annual meeting, February 1952. 








counselors PLAN IN-SERVICE training 
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OUNSELORS BEGINNING guidance work in 
Georgia high schools have expected 
teachers on the staff to participate in the pro- 
gram but they have attempted to do very 
little more than help them to have the guid- 
ance point of view. Not much has been done 
to help staff members know how to under- 
stand their pupils better, or to develop tech- 
niques of assisting pupils in understanding 
themselves and in making satisfactory ad- 
justments. The common philosophy of 
guidance held by the school counselors makes 
this role of the teacher an important one in 
the guidance of pupils. Unfortunately many 
teachers have had very little training for 
their responsibilities in this area. And until 
such time as all teachers have pre-service 
training in guidance, schools will of necessity 
have to provide this service for them. 

In Georgia schools the counselor is looked 
upon as the coordinator of the guidance serv- 
ices, and as the specialist in guidance. He 
is the one to provide the professional leader- 
ship for the faculty in guidance matters, 
offer suggestions, and encourage teachers. 
Every counselor needs to learn to work well 
with teachers. An example of a school where 
this is being done is in Rockland County, 
New York,' where professionally trained 
counselors share their knowledge with reg- 
ular members of the school staff and provide 
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in-service training as one of their major 
services to the schools. The Education 
Policies Commission? recommended that one 
of the responsibilities of the school counselor 
be to conduct the in-service training of 
teachers. 

In evaluating cheir work in Georgia schools 
during the past year many counselors have 
made such statements as these: 


—It is the opinion of the counselors that the 
greatest weakness in the program lies in the 
need for keeping the faculry more thoroughly 
informed about guidance work. There isa great 
need for in-service training or study groups 
Two teachers have even asked if some faculty 
meetings couldn't be devoted to guidance.* 

—Our faculty is now planning study groups 
in guidance. Post-week this year and pre- 
planning week in the fall will be devoted to 
the over-all guidance program in the school 
Today two faculty members asked in staff 
meeting if they could get a course at a nearby 
university this summer.‘ 

—There needs to be an in-service training 
program in each school where plans are being 
made for an organized guidance program.® 


The counselors in each of these schools had 
done what they could informally to help 
teachers perform their guidance responsibili- 
ties. They had talked with teachers individ- 
ually about the needs of certain pupils, asked 
for teachers’ cooperation in facilitating the 
adjustment of pupils, led occasional discus- 
sions at faculty or local education association 


? Educational Policies Commission, Education for All 
American Youth. Washington: NEA, 1944, pp. 40-50, 
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meetings on some aspect of guidance, and on 
occasion suggested the invitation of guidance 
specialists to the school. When teachers had 
asked for assistance they rendered it gladly— 
interpreting cumulative records, especially 
test results, offering suggestions for working 
with various pupils, or handling cases referred 
to them by the teachers. Thus some of the 
teachers are becoming more sensitive to the 
needs of pupils, and of their responsibility of 
assisting pupils to develop in all ways. They 
feel a need for training in understandings and 
in specific techniques and they look to the 
counselor as the one best qualified in the 
school to assume the leadership in this train- 
ing. 

The purpose of this paper is to offer sugges- 
tions to guide counselors in planning and car- 
rying out an adequate training program to 
meet the needs of teachers in their schools. 
These suggestions are based upon experiences 
in schools where in-service training was in 
progress, experiences in workshops where 
teachers were working on problems in guid- 
ance, readings in the field, work on school 
program committees, discussion with those 
who have had such training programs in 
their school, and descriptive and evaluative 
reports from counselors. The paper will be 
primarily concerned with (1) offering sugges- 
tions to assist counselors in initiating the in- 
service program, (2) suggesting some prob- 
lems which may be taken up by the training 
groups, and (3) proposing some techniques 
which may be used in helping teachers to 
solve intelligently some of the problems in- 
volved in providing a more adequate guid- 
ance program. Space will not permit a fur- 
ther discussion of philosophy. These school 
counselors have a common philosophy which 
involves working with the whole child for his 
maximum development. The suggestions of- 
fered will fit into the framework of this 
philosophy. 


Some Basic Principles 


e Every teacher involved in the training 
should have a part in the planning. No 
teacher should be required to participate in 
any activity planned. Participation should 
be on a voluntary basis. In this way teachers 
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who are already overburdened with duties 
will not look upon this as an addition to 
their work, and those who participate will 
count it a privilege. 

e The planning process is an important part 
of the training program. 

e Planning should be based on needs dis- 
covered in some systematic way. 

e With local leadership the program can be 
continuous rather than spasmodic. The pro- 
fessionally trained school counselor having a 
knowledge of many aspects of guidance and 
possessing some of the skills is ready to offer 
this leadership. He will know how to call in 
consultants when training required is beyond 
his own skill or when he thinks it will be 
more effective. 

e There must be an interested and sympa- 
thetic administrator who will facilitate the 
training, and be willing to make provisions 
in the school for doing as many of the things 
learned as practical. 

e The training must be carried on in accord- 
ance with modern concepts of learning. 


A Survey Questionnaire 


A questionnaire has been worked out and is 


presented here. It includes the information 
that should be secured in planning for the 
training program, the formal education of 
each teacher in guidance, the desire for in- 
service training, the activities that each 
teacher might want to participate in, and the 
aspects of guidance that each would like to 
know more about. By using the question- 
naire each teacher in the school has a guide 
to use in expressing his or her wishes, as many 
possibilities are presented. Through the use 
of it a counselor may determine the level of 
the interest of the staff, ascertain their readi- 
ness for the training, and obtain a basis for 
planning intelligently. 

Great care has to be exercised in the use of 
the questionnaire. It has long been used as a 
survey instrument and everyone knows that 
it can be a cold way to introduce a program 
of any kind. Unless it is accompanied by 
group discussions or personal interviews it 
should not be administered for the purpose of 
planning. In some cases counselors will want 
simply to use it as a guide since it suggests 
those things which need to be considered. 
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However, it will take very little time to have 
it checked at one of the planning meetings. 
Having it checked will give an opportunity 
to tabulate the teacher's interests. 

If the questionnaire is used as an aid in plan- 
ning it may serve the following purposes: (1) 
To provide teachers with information that they 
will need to help plan the training program. 
(2) To determine the level of interest of each 
staff member and his readiness for the work. 
(3) To provide a basis for actual planning. 

Both in the listing of the phases of guid- 
ance work and of the activities to be included 
there is a place for the teacher to add others. 
It is important that the teacher not be led to 
feel that only those things suggested are good. 
Needs that are recognized by the teacher may 
not be named in this questionnaire. 

The last question gives the teacher an op- 
portunity to volunteer to contribute to the 
training program. Many teachers will have 
some skill, experience, or understanding 
which they can share with other trainees. 
This participation on the part of trainees will 
enrich the program and create a greater in- 
terest on the part of all. 

The questionnaire does not include any ac- 
tivities in which one might enroll for credit, 
as extension courses, university classes, and 
the like which are planned and set up outside 
the local school. The counselor might en- 
courage teachers to enroll in guidance classes 
when attending summer school, evening 
classes or Saturday classes, to obtain other 
training. 


The In-Service Training 


This preplanning of activities and phases of 
work to be studied provides the framework 
for the program and allows for the securing of 
facilities, materials, and consultants, and for 
making necessary arrangements. Planning 
will have to be continuous. As the level of 
the group is raised it will want to move on to 
other things. 

Needs for training will also change with 
the growth of guidance in all its relationships 
in the school program. When some phase of 
the program, such as a guidance unit,* is being 


*Serang, Ruth. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel 


Work. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1946, p. 87. 
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developed, the full-time guidance worker as- 
sists the teacher by demonstrating methods, 
suggesting good practices, and providing ma- 
terials and other resources. Thus much in- 
dividual work will have to be done in con- 
nection with group activities. 

Reference should be made here to the value 
of the guidance committee as an effective in- 
service training agent. Although it has as 
its purpose the development of the guidance 
program, participation on the committee 
serves as a training experience for some 
teachers. Some of the activities of the com- 
mittee might also aid in the training of the 
total staff. For example the guidance com- 
mittee in schools of Aberdeen, Maryland,’ 
published a small manual setting forth the 
need for and the resources in the school for 
guidance. Some schools have issued mimeo- 
graphed Guidance Bulletins which are easily 
prepared and inexpensively distributed. 

One of the first things that counselors 
should do in providing for in-service training 
in their schools is to provide an adequate 
library of professional books and periodicals 
(such as the one you are reading). Most of 
the counselors have made some beginning in 
this. Since few things will contribute more 
than professional reading to the success of 
the program, it is well to mention it here. 
In cooperation with the school librarian a 
minimum library can be established easily. 
The counselor may start it with his own 
books which he used in training. The pro- 
fessional library is the backbone of the in- 
service program. Everyone knows that the 
value of professional books and periodicals 
does not lie in the mere possession of them, 
but rather in the use of them. Attractive, 
comfortable reading centers for the staff 
either in the library or in the lounge are one 
way of motivating teachers to read the ma- 
terials. Attractive displays or posters show- 
ing books and magazine articles on timely 
subjects and places where they may be found 
are helpful. As problems are being discussed 
the mention of helpful sources which can be 
found right at hand often proves effective. 

In all planning for in-service training in the 
schools, it is well to remember that experi- 


1 Froehlich, Clifford P. Guidance Services in Smaller 
Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company 
1950, pp. 268-70. 
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SurveY QuESTIONNAIRE ON IN-SeRvicE TRAINING 
Are you interested in participating in an in-service training program in guidance this year? 


Ye—— No— 
(a) Education in guidance you have completed 














(b) Education definitely planned—— 
Check items you would like covered in the program. 


Development 
Understanding of Skill 


Pupils’ problems 
Philosophy of education 
Principles of guidance 
(Definition, scope, relation in school program) 
Essentials of guidance 
Evaluation of present practices 
Techniques: Observation 
Anecdotal records 
Rating scales 
Daily schedules 
Autobiographies 
Test administration 
Test interpretation and usc 
Case study 
Case conference 
Interview 
Student questionnaires 
Cumulative records 
Community resources 
Occupational and educational information 
Orientation 
Small guidance units 
Life adjustment classes 
Dynamic psychology underlying treatment 
Other: 


Activities you would like in an in-service program. (Please make only § choices and number in order 


of preference. ) 
———- ( Visits to schools doing effective guidance. 
—— ( Surveys to determine pupil needs and interests. 

Panel of pupils to discuss help desired 
Discussion of case studies from counselor's file. 
Case conferences on various types of pupils. 
Study of school drop outs. 
Follow-up study of graduates. 
Demonstration of interviews of various types. 
A workshop to develop certain competencies. 
——12 days; ——a week; ——several hours each week. 
Short-conference on specific problem. 
Pre-planning or post-planning institute on guidance. 
Series of faculty meetings devoted to guidance. 
Joint parent-teacher-counselor study groups. 
Individual assistance to increase your skill in an assigned guidance responsibility. 
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SurVEY QUESTIONNAIRE ON IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Visits to agencies which supplement the school guidance program 
State Employment Service 
Veterans Administration 


——Welfare Agencies 
Ministers 

——Health Services 

— Guidance Centers 
Orher: 





(16) 


Attending conventions and mectings 


——Guidance Section, Educational Association 
———Georgia Association School Counselors 





———Other: 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 


Use of visual aids. 


Making a community survey. 
Building an occupational information file 
Assembling an educational information shelf. 





(21) Other: 





What contribution would you like to make to the in-service program? 








ences can be provided in such a way that it 
will be fun. A variety of techniques should 
be used in order to make the training interest- 
ing. Many of these are suggested in the ac- 
tivities listed in the questionnaire. 


Evaluation 


The in-service training program must be 
evaluated continuously to determine whether 
or not it is meeting needs. The ultimate pur- 
pose of the in-service program is the improve- 
ment of guidance services in the school. One 
way of evaluating the in-service education is 
by evaluating the guidance program and its 
effects before and after the training is in- 
augurated. The Opinionnaire® has been found 
a good instrument to use with teachers in 
evaluating the guidance program itself. In 


® Opinionnaire for School Program of Guidance Services. 
Published by Illinois State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1949. 


fact, the use of the instrument will serve as 
an in-service training device itself, as it gives 
teachers a good picture of guidance in the 
school. In evaluating the effects of in-service 
education one can consider changes in atti- 
tudes, understandings, and abilities of the 
staff. The ultimate criterion is whether or 
not it has had a good effect on the adjustment 
of the student to his indi-*dual problems. 
One direct approach is 4iu the use of a 
checklist® formulated to evaluate specific 
characteristics of the in-service program it- 
self. 

It is believed that an in-service training 
program which is cooperatively planned, is 
based on the actual interests and needs of the 
participants, and gives opportunity to de- 
velop some skills in guidance techniques as 
well as a general understanding of the pro- 
gram is more than likely to succeed. 


® In-Service Preparation for Guidance Duties, 8th Nationa! 
Conference of State Supervisors of Guidance Services and 
Counselor Trainers. Washington: U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1950, pp. 33-41. 


Intellectual Freedom 


In the ideal university all sides of any issue are presented as impartially and 
forcefully as possible; all sides, not just those that may be currently popular 
with the trustees and the alumni.—Yale Report on Intellectual Freedom. 





Individualizing of 
TEST INTERPRETATION 





T IS THE PURPOSE Of this paper to present the 

point of view of test interpretation individ- 
ualized according to the needs of the coun- 
selee. By ‘‘needs’’ is meant not presenting 
symptoms, but the more fundamental prob- 
lems, which must be understood for voca- 
tional counseling to be effective. The method 
of test handling in counseling should there- 
fore be differentiated according to the par- 
ticular problem. To demonstrate that no rule 
of test interpretation should be universally 
applied, one rather extreme, although not too 
unusual, example is presented. 

It is only within the past decade in voca- 
tional counseling that the problems of test 
selection for and test interpretation to coun- 
selees have been matters of any consideration. 
Much of the literature is devoted primarily to 
the diagnostic implications of test results and 
the statistical bases for their use diagnos- 
tically and predictively. 

Super has indicated that although one 
general technique is preferable to another 
there are occasions when the technique might 
be varied. This possibility is taken into ac- 
count by Owen of Yale University in a ques- 
tionnaire survey of the techniques presently 
in use by diplomates of the Board of Exam- 
iners in Professional Psychology in Coun- 
seling and Guidance. He has asked which 
techniques are used and under what general 
circumstances. A preliminary report of the 
study shows that even when different meth- 
ods of interpretation are used, the counselor 
specifies only the general circumstances for 
selection of a technique. 

Ic is the writer's view that, whereas coun- 
selee participation is an accepted and wholly 
acceptable principle, this principle is not 
synonymous with counselee domination. 


Barpara A. Kirk is Manager of the Counseling Center, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
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Participation implies joint effort, two people 
working together with a mutual give and 
take. Super has recently effectively am- 
plified this point in regard to test selection in 
the vocational counseling process to the sup- 
port of ‘‘precision’’ testing vs. ‘‘saturation™’ 
testing. 

Surely the way in which tests are selected 
and the manner in which they are then dis- 
cussed establishes to a very considerable ex- 
tent the context for their interpretation. 
Both test selection and especially test inter- 
pretation should be in relation to the emo- 
tional needs of the individual counselee rather 
than according to any particular technique. 
Nor should testing as part of the counseling 
relate to symptoms as such, but rather to the 
underlying problems. For any counselee, in- 
terpretation of testing had better wait upon 
recognition of the meaning of and the effect 
of test interpretation, and should be geared 
into the whole general aim and plan for coun- 
seling. The implication remains that the 
counselor has knowledge (or should have 
knowledge!) of what constitutes good clinical 
counseling. His chief goal is that of afford- 
ing substantial assistance to the counselec. 
Which particular techniques may be selected 
by the counselor are in terms of the needs of 
this particular counselee, and the most suit- 
able type of treatment for him. 

Cases could be presented indefinitely to ex- 
emplify the principle of individualized test 
interpretation. Recently Hanna has noted 
and given a description of ‘*The Test-Obsessed 
Client,’’ although it is not within the scope 
of his paper to indicate the special dynamics 
of the causation other than ascribing it to *‘in- 
security or abnormality.’" **...Far too many 
counselors deal with it by falling in with the 
desires of the client rather than by recogniz- 
ing the underlying conflicts which have de- 
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veloped attitudes of over-dependency, to at- 
tempt to help such individuals by making the 
desired tests immediately and independently 
available would add fuel to the fire."” Even 
this rule, step forward that it is, has its ex- 
ceptions! 


Test-Obsessed Counselees 


There is a question whether such “‘test- 
obsessed'’ counselees were kept in mind when 
general philosophies of test selection and in- 
terpretation have been enunciated. Because 
these counselees are an example of one sort of 
similar symptom manifestation but differing 
fundamental problems it is with this group 


that this paper is concerned. There are many 
such cases, but because of the necessity of de- 
tailed presentation, just one is used here. 
It is illustrative of test interpretation when it 
is essential for counseling that counselee par- 
ticipation be under some control. This case 
was seen at the University of California Coun- 


seling Center. It was thoroughly discussed 
while counseling was in progress in a general 
professional staff meeting with the Center's 
consultant psychiatrist, Leslie H. Farber. 


The handling is not simple, and the diffi- 
culties presented to the counselor are multi- 
tudinous. The account suggests the lengths 
to which these particular counselees will go 
to obtain gratification or support via this 
mechanism, and it has been the Center's ex- 
perience that offering this gratification ter- 
minates the relationship with nothing what- 
ever having been gained or accomplished, in 
Hanna's words, with fuel added to the fire. 
Subsequently counselees continue from serv- 
ice to service asking for more and more tests 
in order that they may be informed how well 
they did, how able they are. It is alcogether 
possible that nothing may be effected by this 
method either. It is very unlikely that any- 


thing is immediately accomplished by the kind 
of handling suggested in this case, but it has 
been the experience of the Center that in such 
cases the counselee somewhat later has con- 
tacted either the Center or a clinic much fur- 
ther on the road toward preparation for psy- 
chiatric therapy. If the counselee is already 
in psychiatric treatment, these techniques are 
apt to accelerate its progress. 


Case of Mr. R. 


The following case is of a socially malad- 
justed person whose only claim to distinction 
and whose compensation for lack of social 
success is a display of test ability. He at- 
tempts to secure more and more evidence of 
test scores, academic and psychological. 
Prior to this time he has been able satisfac- 
torily to maintain this unsound adjustment. 
Now his facade is disintegrating and anxiety 
emerging. 

Being unable to cope with the current 
situation, and lacking insight into the cause 
of difficulty, he has developed a paranoid at- 
titude toward academic faculty and educa- 
tional institutions. He seeks to re-enforce his 
self-assurance via an old standby of his, psy- 
chological tests of mental ability and aca- 
demic aptitude. 

Throughout the counseling the counselor 
appears to be very compliant with requests re- 
garding kinds and amounts of testing. This 
attitude is taken for a definite purpose. Os- 
tensibly the desire for testing brought the 
man into the counseling situation, tests were 
the one factor that offered an opportunity to 
maintain contact. They were therefore 
freely agreed to, to serve as a means of at- 
tempting to educate the man to the limita- 
tions of tests for which he showed such rev- 
erence, and treated as absolute measures 
Constant success with psychological tests 
was repeatedly used to stress the point that 
the difficulty was not one of mental capacity. 

Mr. R. is a 25-year-old single man who was 





Test in terms of 
fundamental problems 
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beginning his second year in the School of 
Optometry. He seemed quite upset during his 
initial contact and stated that he was 
beginning to lose faith in himself, and confi- 
dence in being able to complete the work 
for his certificate in optometry. He felt 
positively that he was in the proper field 
and that he had the ability to do the 
work, but was not getting the grades which 
he felt were commensurate with the effort 
being put into them, nor with his past 
achievement. Before coming to the Uni- 
versity he had attended a State College in an- 
other state for three years as a very outstand- 
ing student and missed being a junior Phi 
Beta Kappa by a matter of only a few points. 
His first semester on this campus he received a 
“C"’ in a course in optometry. This tended 
to demoralize him since he stated he had 
never dreamed he would ever have a “‘C"’ on 
his college record. For that matter, it was 
the first “‘C’’ in his whole academic history. 
He was so accustomed to being either the 
first or second in his class that such a thing 
was inconceivable. He tentatively specu- 


lated that he might have reached his limit 
here but he hated to admit that this could be 


possible. He was sure the faculty of the 
school was at fault in that they were unable 
to evaluate their students according to their 
abilities. As far as counseling was concerned, 
his sole interest was in testing, primarily in 
tests of mental ability and academic aptitude. 
His reason being to see whether or not he had 
deteriorated or if he was still of the caliber 
which he had always evaluated himself to 


be. 


He talked about tests and their function, 
enumerating many by name, showing at least 
a superficial knowledge. The counselor then 
tried to minimize their value stating that pos- 
sibly some useful evaluation might be ob- 
tained but that with his academic background 
he had surpassed the limits of the majority of 
aptitude tests. At this point the counselor 
inferred that the approach he would suggest 
to testing would be limited to checking on 
compatibility of optometry for him and pos- 
sibly one scholastic aptitude test just to get 
an idea of how he performed in an examina- 
tion situation. As far as test planning was 
concerned, the question in the counselor's 
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mind was whether or not, for the first time in 
the man’s academic career, he had really en- 
countered the competition of students his 
equal or his superior. 

The counselor proposed using the Strong 
Interest Test. Mr. R. acceded but fele that it 
was unnecessary because he knew that he was 
doing work in which he was most interested, 
and in his estimation there was no other field 
that he would care even to consider. He 
stated he was certain about this because for 
the last year and a half he had been accumu- 
lating notes and material for a book on the 
theories behind optometry, and how they are 
applied in practice correctly or incorrectly. 
The only test scheduled in addition to the 
Strong was the Ohio State, as a measure of 
academic aptitude. 

At the time of contact after testing the first 
question asked by Mr. R. was how poorly he 
had done on the Ohio State, putting it in a 
manner which could be interpreted as aware- 
ness that he had done especially well and 
wanted to be told so. The counselor told 
him that his test performance was excellent, 
as he had probably realized, but that it was 
not in keeping with his performance on cam- 
pus. He insisted on knowing what the coun- 
selor meant by an excellent performance, and 
asked directly for his score on the test. He 
hunched across the desk to see the test and 
when he saw “‘freshmen norms”’ written on it 
immediately disclaimed it as being of any 
value to his situation. 

He then asked about the interest test and in 
discussing it stated he thought it was inter- 
esting but not meaningful, that he did not 
consider it a true picture of himself—maybe 
he was a little theoretical—that it was a good 
basic picture for optometry—but generally he 
ignored it. The scores obtained on the Strong 
were supportive for a theoretical physical 
science field with negative indications for 
commercial activities or fields involving 
personal relations. 

The counselor then raised the question as to 
whether the possibility of his being in the 
wrong field might have something to do with 
his performance, but he would not accept it. 
He stated that he had arrived at the selection 
of the field logically. He had been most suc- 
cessful, most encouraged and most interested 
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in high school in the science courses, espe- 
cially physics and mathematics. Knowing 
that he was not mechanically inclined engi- 
neering was ruled out, mathematics and phys- 
ics would require more graduate study than he 
could afford as well as the fact that economic 
returns in those fields were not commen- 
surate with schooling required. Optometry 
seemed to answer the question, a scientific 
field not requiring more schooling than the 
family could afford, opportunity for un- 
limited income and professional status. He 
inferred that success in the field would com- 
pensate for family background and lack of 
achievement by parents and sibling. The 
counselor and Mr. R. made no progress in this 
discussion. 

Mr. R. stated the Center had no material 
on which to operate since it had no evaluation 
which would be comparable with his present 
academic situation, so could he be given a 
test which would be more in keeping with his 
level and could he take a true I.Q. test. He 
asked for either the Stanford-Binet or the 
Wechsler-Bellevue by name. The counselor 
asked how he happened to know about these 
tests. He stated he had had some courses in 
psychology and had an acquaintance who was 
a graduate student in the Department of Psy- 
chology. The counselor was sure the prob- 
lem was not one of capacity. However, since 
the man tended to be resistive in approaching 
it from any other angle than the strictly aca- 
demic, additional tests were scheduled to 
maintain contact, giving the Henmon-Nelson 
and the Wechsler, the counselor knowing that 
the man would do well on these tests and in- 
forming him of this belief. 


Insistance on Scores 


In the interview following this testing, the 
man again insisted on scores and so was given 
the percentile rank on the Henmon-Nelson 
(87th percentile for national seniors) which 
deflated him, and which he immediately be- 
gan to rationalize and started concentrating 


on the Wechsler-Bellevue. He asked for the 
[.Q. score which was not given him, with a 
discussion as to why and the significance of 
1.Q. scores with adults. He finally settled for 
the percentile rank but he still did not feel 
that 99th percentile was really expressive of 
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much since it was a comparison with general 
population rather than 2nd year optometry 
students. His greatest concern in regard to 
this test was that he should have had every- 
thing perfect and wanted to know if the coun- 
selor couldn't go over it item by item with 
him to show him where he had made his mis- 
takes. This was not done, the counselor ex- 
plaining that it would be profitless. 

At this point it was directly stated that the 
counselor could not see where test scores had 
anything to do with the problem in question. 
Mr. R. knew he could do well on tests, he knew 
he had the capacity, even before taking the 
different tests. He was asked why scores on 
these tests were of such importance to him 
and why academic achievement in the form 
of grades was of such great concern so long as 
he passed his course work, got his diploma 
and certification. His reply was that it was 
his one claim to distinction and it was the 
only way in which he could excel or stand out 
in a group because he had always been so 
much smaller physically than the other mem- 
bers of his class, including the girls. As a re- 
sult of being so small, 5’3” at maturity, as a 
child he was unable to participate in sports, 
he did not have any social success with the 
girls because they did not want to dance with 
a person shorter than themselves. As a re- 
sult, he had withdrawn from all of these com- 
petitive areas and had found satisfaction in 
being the academic model held up by the 
teachers. This carried on even through his 
first three years of college. 

He stated he could probably reconcile him- 
self to mediocre grades, **B’’ and *’C,”’ at this 
university if he had only stayed at his previ- 
ous college another semester and obtained a 
Phi Beta Kappa key to wear so as to mark 
himself in any academic or intellectual group. 

Mr. R. then brought the conversation back 
to his present position with the question of 
why could he not get ‘‘A’s’’ if he had the 
capacity the tests indicated. The counselor 
stated the ability to make high scores on psy- 
chological tests indicated primarily an ability 
to obtain high scores on psychological tests, 
that that in itself did not mean a person would 
be able to obtain outstanding performance in 
any or all areas of endeavor and that to have 
such a sudden change of grades in such a short 
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period of time was probably due to factors ex- 
ternal to the academic setting. This he 
would not accept. Permission was asked to 
call some of his professors to get their evalua- 
tion of his work. He was quite agreeable and 
suggested that the Dean be called. The Dean 
of his school considered him a quiet, intro- 
verted person who had good potentialities, 
that he was an average student, that he felt 
he was encountering real competition for the 
first time, and that he would encourage Mr. 
R. to stay in optometry unless he himself felt 
differently about the field. All but the first 
of this statement was related to the coun- 
selee, which he interpreted as being false, 
biased opinion formulated about another 
without adequate foundation or without 
really knowing the person. He said it tended 
to prove his contention that grades were 
given to students the instructors knew best 
and liked as persons, not on ability. These 
comments were accepted without comment 
and the interview directed toward the man as 
a person, attempting to find-out what his 
non-academic life and aspirations were like 
and whether or not he had any awareness as 
to the seat of his conflict. The effort elicited 
from the man an observation that the coun- 
selor seemed to think it a personality prob- 
lem, and if the counselor thought that was 
the area of difficulty then to give him a per- 
sonality test, but he would reserve judgment 
as to agreement or disagreement. 


Personality Test 


A personality test (Sentence Completion) 
was administered with results uninformative 
other than to reveal a picture of immaturity, 
evasion, and undifferentiated anxiety. No 
specific interpretation was given but a general 
discussion of the test was held. Mr. R. ad- 
mitted that he did have many personal prob- 
lems, primarily social relationships, but that 
he could not see how they could affect aca- 
demic work, besides he did not have time now 
to worry about them or attempt any solution 
because they were not serious enough to be 
handicapping him in any way. He needed the 
time now to study to get grades in spite of the 
faculty. After he had finished his schooling 
then he would have time to attend to the 
social area which would probably work itself 
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out anyway when he was established as an op- 
tometrist with community prestige. (Ex- 
treme discomfort was shown throughout this 
discussion. ) 

He stated he was disappointed in the out- 
come of counseling in that it did not isolate 
the trouble. However, it helped him in that 
now he could go on with the remainder of his 
college work a little more at ease because he 
knew his grades were only partially his fault; 
the “‘C’s’’ he was getting instead of ‘‘A’'s"’ 
he should be able to attain were predomi- 
nantly the fault of the School of Optometry— 
they are deceitful and their exams are tricky 
rather than straightforward. As an example, 
in one class the professor covered the black- 
board deriving a formula they were using in 
their work. He stated he thought the class 
might find it interesting but didn’t stress the 
need for knowing it. On the next exam, 
three questions were asked about this deriva- 
tive formula and only those who had memo- 
rized it got A’s. He did not memorize it be- 
cause he had not been told to do so—he would 
have to reconcile himself to being frustrated 
like the rest of the students in the school since 
there seemed to be nothing that he could do 
about it and since there was no way of in- 
stigating an investigation of the department 
to expose the practices of the faculty. 

This case shows the tenacity of clinging to 
outmoded compensation. The counselor be- 
lieves this to be the first time the man has ever 
verbalized his feelings of social inadequacy. 
It is also the first flicker of insight. 

The counselee is aware for the first time of 
the need for help, but is not yet prepared for 
therapy. Although his paranoid attitude 
was not changed, the beginnings of anxiety 
were developed in the direction of the prob- 
able cause of poor adjustment. When he was 
apprised of student psychiatric facilities for 
future reference, he did not reject them. 


Psychiatrist’s Comments 


Dr. Farber's Comments: ‘‘The counselor's 
statement that the ability to make high scores 
on psychological tests indicated primarily an 
ability to obtain high scores on psychological 
tests...really should be underlined, because it 
stresses the possibility that even prior to the 
School of Optometry there may have been a 








Individualizing of Test Interpretation 


wide discrepancy between grade level and per- 
formance. It is important to emphasize that 
at no time did the client evidence the slightest 
interest in the knowledge he was or was not 
acquiring in school. His “‘accumulating 
notes and material for a book on the theories 
behind optometry”’ is a project both grandi- 
ose and pathetic for one as inept as he, illus- 
trating as it does, his fantastic effort to ex- 
tend the evidence of old tests to actual mastery 
of his field. More detail of his criticism of 
the faculty might make the history more 
lively, but more important might demonstrate 
that even the form of his criticism, paranoid 
though it be, was determined by the same in- 
difference to knowledge acquired. The Sen- 
tence Completion Test should substantiate 
how shallow the boy's intelligence is, and 
corrects the impression of a student of high 
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intelligence, faltering on account of com- 
petition and emotional problems. Extra- 
private circumstances—tests, teachers giving 
tests, teacher's approving his test scores, 
etc.—must have combined with his own per- 
sonal difficulties (size, etc.) to culminate in 
this present predicament. And his vision of 
his future is illustrative of his predicament in 
that he contemplates a flossy optometrist’s 
shop, strategically placed within the business 
district of a medium-sized town, himself 
prominent in businessmen's groups. In other 
words the future is imagined almost as a high 
test score, with little or no concern for the 
technical or humane aspects of the practice of 
optometry. I suppose a sociologist might 
say that test-obsession is a peculiarly middle- 
class characteristic.” 


THE LIGHT WITHIN THE DARKNESS 


Those qualities of the spirit which have grown because of my handicap 


[blindness] are difficult to put into words. Perhaps | may best describe 
them as an orientation—putting the eternal verities into proper perspective 
—the acquisition of humility and of compassion for mankind, and a deepening 
of my conviction concerning the existence and omnipotence of God. As | sit 
quietly in the greenish shimmering gloom, the greed and cruelty of man 
recede and assume their proper place, and | sometimes fancy that | can 
see the brooding love and compassion upon the Eternal Face. Then | know 
somehow that we are all placed here for a great purpose and that we must 
struggle to contribute something, however small, for the common good.— 
“The Light Within the Darkness” by Elliott Dobson in February Atlantic. 





MANPOWER BLUEPRINTS 





A’ THE DEMANDs of emergency mobilization 
call upon industries to expand and en- 
large their productive capacities, the question 
arises concerning the number and types of ad- 
ditional workers who will be needed to en- 
able plants to attain higher production levels. 
According to Arthur Flemming, Manpower 
Assistant to the Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, 4.5 million persons will 
have to be added to the defense production 
working force by the end of 1952. However, 
even after taking into consideration the 
normal growth of the labor force, workers 
shifting from non-defense production, and an 
increase in the number of employed women, 
it is estimated that there will still be lacking 
from 1 to 1.5 million “‘‘extra’’ workers.' 
Meanwhile, a current goal calls for 3.5 
million persons for the armed forces.* If the 
emergency becomes more acute, it will be 
necessary, of course, to go above this level. 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, says, “‘It is questionable 
whether, in the present mobilization or even 
in total war, it will be possible to expand the 
labor force again to anywhere the extent we 
did in World War II. Toward the end of the 
war we had recruited into the labor force an 
estimated 7.3 million “‘extra’’ workers. They 
were housewives, youngsters and old people. 
But in some of these groups we now have 
smaller resources to call upon: a higher pro- 
portion of the young women are now tied to 
the home by young children; a higher pro- 
portion of women over 35 are already work- 
ing, and a somewhat larger percentage of 


Emanust Weinstein is Occupational Analyst, Occupa- 
tional Analysis Branch, United States Employment Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 

1 Flemming, Arthur S., article on ‘‘Mobilization,"’ 
Scientific American, CLXXXV, No. 3 (September, 1951). 

? Director of Defense Mobilization, Second Quarterly 
Report to the President, Meeting Defense Goals, Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, July 1, 
1951. 


older men also are already in the labor 
force.”"* 

In addition to the problem of a shortage in 
the entire labor force, there is also the prob- 
lem, already becoming very serious, of short- 
ages in Certain occupations, such as engineers, 
physicians, scientists, draftsmen, machinists, 
and tool and die makers, which require long 
training periods. As the industrial machine 
has become more complex, the proportion of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers has increased 
while the proportion of unskilled workers has 
decreased. With a limited total labor sup- 
ply, and, if necessary, a great increase in the 
size of the armed forces, the problem of using 
available manpower resources most efhi- 
ciently becomes very vital. 

What can be done to utilize manpower re- 
sources to the fullest extent? Horizontal or 
vertical transfers of workers within a plant 
can be made based on a knowledge of job re- 
lationships. More handicapped and older 
workers, members of minority groups and 
women can be employed, even on a part-time 
basis, if necessary. Men can be withdrawn 
systematically from essential industries into 
the armed forces without disrupting produc- 
tion or endangering future production. Oc- 
cupational data, helpful in studying the 
utilization of manpower along these lines, 
can be found in the manning tables collected 
during World War II. 


Manning Table Plan 


The Manning Table Plan for World War II 
was formally inaugurated in October, 1942. 
This plan was developed by the staff of the 
War Manpower Commission and the Selec- 
tive Service System to assist in inventorying 
manpower and appraising labor supply prob- 
lems. Participation in the plan was volun- 
tary. However, only those plants engaged in 


* Clague, Ewan, article on “Labor Force," Scientific 
American, CLXXXV, No. 3 (September, 1951). 
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Of WORLD WAR Il 


by EMANUEL WEINSTEIN 





activities essential to the war effort and de- 
voting at least 75 per cent of their production 
volume to war purposes were eligible. Thou- 
sands of firms participated, and submitted 
manning tables. 

The immediate objective of the Manning 
Table Plan was to facilitate the orderly with- 
drawal of replaceable workers from essential 
industries into the armed services in the in- 
verse order of their essentiality and to pro- 
vide for replacement of workers from reserve 
labor sources with the least possible disturb- 
ance to production. The plan further pro- 
vided a complete inventory of essential man- 
power needs; revealed to employers the 
necessity and opportunity for training and up- 
grading workers; called attention to ways in 
which women, older workers, and handi- 
capped workers could be utilized; and pro- 
vided the necessary data for reasonably ac- 
curate forecasts of future labor requirements. 

A manning table is a concise and integrated 
statement of a plant's occupational composi- 
tion, an inventory of its workers, a time table 
ot its losses to the armed forces, and a schedule 
of its labor needs. It consists of a face sheet 
and three parts. The face sheet contains iden- 
tifying data, such as plaat name, industry, 
product manufactured, location, and number 
of employees. Part I lists for each job, the 
title and code from the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles,* or it is accompanied by a job 
description where such identification was not 
possible, the minimum training time and the 
number in training, the number of persons 
employed differentiated by sex and race, the 
number of physically handicapped workers, 
the percentages of workers by department and 
plant, and an indication of any job re-engi- 
neering so that persons of limited skills or 


—4U.S.D Department of Labor, U. S$. Employment Service, 
Dictionary of Occupational Tules, Volumes 1 and 2, Wash- 
ington, D. C., U's. Government Printing Office, June, 
1939 (Revised March, 1949). 


physical qualifications could be employed. 
Part II specifies advance labor needs on a six- 
month basis, showing by occupation the 
number that may be upgraded and the number 
and minimum experience of those who must 
be recruited from outside the plant. Part III 
shows the number of male workers subject 
to call by Selective Service and provides an 
over-all picture of the Selective Service status 
of all male employees. In addition to the re- 
quired information many firms submitted nar- 
rative reports describing their activities and 
charts showing their organizational structure. 
The employer was responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the manning table with the field per- 
sonnel of the War Manpower Commission 
giving assistance. 

Since the manning tables reveal the operat- 
ing manpower blueprints of essential indus- 
tries in a wartime economy, it was felt that an 
index of these tables would have invaluable 
potentialities as a source of basic data for 
planning in the field of manpower require- 
ments in future emergencies. The index was 
developed in the Occupational Analysis 
Branch of the United States Employment 
Service. It is one of a number of industrial 
manpower research studies sponsored by the 
U. S. Air Force in connection with Project 
SCOOP, for developing improved methods of 
program planning. These studies will pro- 
vide methods for determining the industria! 
impact of mobilization programs. 

The Manning Table Index which has been 
set up consists of three sections: (1) a file of 
punched cards reflecting basic identifying in- 
formation for each manning table; (2) an 
alphabetical card file, and (3) a file of the 
manning tables themselves. These files have 
been set up to serve as a comprehensive and 
flexible reference to the occupational informa- 
tion contained in the manning tables. The 
index includes data furnished by 5,036 manu- 
facturing, 1,343 non-manufacturing, and 254 
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governmental establishments. There are 
1,017 manning tables from firms producing 
such vital products as steam and diesel en- 
gines, agricultural machinery, construction 
and mining machinery, and machine tools and 
machine-tool accessories; 549 from firms pro- 
ducing fabricated metal products including 
hand tools, structural steel, boiler shop and 
sheet metal products, metal stampings, wire 
products, and screw-machine products; and 
473 from firms producing transportation 
equipment including motor vehicles and 
motor-vehicle equipment, aircraft, ships, and 
locomotives. The manning tables have been 
classified according to the Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual’ with governmental 
establishments being assigned the Standard 
Industrial Classification code for Government 
in addition to the applicable classifications in 
the manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
sections of the Manual. To date, approxi- 
mately 600 manning tables deposited with the 
National Archives have not been processed. 
These will be indexed as soon as they become 
available. All records and tabulations are 
based on establishments rather than firms, 
with ‘‘establishment”’ referring generally to a 
plant. A given firm may be comprised of 
more than one establishment. 

The data have been recorded and punched 
on McBee keysort cards which can be sorted 
rapidly to provide a variety of information. 
These cards have been filed according to 4- 
digit Standard Industrial] Classification codes 
and alphabetically by firm within each code 
grouping. The following information is re- 
corded on the punch card: 


1. Identification: Consists of name and address. 
A 3-digit number is assigned to each estab- 
lishment based on its place in the alphabet- 
ical arrangement of plants within the 4- 
digit grouping in which it falls 
State Code: A 2-digit code based on the Cen- 
sus Bureau's regional code structure 
Labor Market Area Code: A 3-digit code based 
on the code structure used by the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 


4. Standard Industrial Classification Code: A 4- 


® Executive Office of the President, Bureau of the 
Budget, Standard Industrial Classification Manual, Volumes 
I and Il, Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Volume I (November, 1945), Volume II (May, 
1949 
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digit code assigned on the basis of products 
manufactured or activities engaged in. 
Many firms received more than one classifi- 
cation as a result of producing different 
products or engaging in a variety of activ- 
ities. Only the primary code is punched on 
the card, but all industrial codes and related 
data are recorded on the card 

Total Number of Employees: A differentiation 
by sex is recorded but not punched. A 1- 
digit plant-size code is assigned according to 
the following breakdown: 


Plant-Size Code Employee-Size Group 
l 1-99 
100-249 
250-499 
500-999 
1,000-2,499 
2,500 and over 


Date: The latest manning table received 
from each establishment was used in com- 
piling the index. 

War Production Board Alphanumerical Code: 
This code has not been entered but will be as 
soon as the records become available and 
staff time permits. 


A card file, arranged alphabetically, has 
been set up to serve as a cross reference to the 
punch card file and to the file of manning 


tables. The manning tables are filed in the 
same order as the punch cards, and are readily 
available to supplement the information 
shown on the punch cards. The information 
relative to individual manning tables is pro- 
prietary confidential. 

The index can be a guide to occupational 
data reflecting manpower patterns in essential 
wartime industries during periods of maxi- 
mum production. It can be a valuable source 
of information for the determination of mean- 
ingful groupings of occupations useful in the 
transferability of skills; for studying previous 
experience on the employment of women, 
handicapped and older workers, and workers 
of minority groups; and for the development 
of occupational composition patterns for use 
in ascertaining manpower requirements in 
new or expanding plants. A study of the in- 
formation in the manning tables can be very 
useful in the present effort to match efficiently 
the available supply of human resources with 
production requirements. 





STREAMLINING 


Counseling Information 


by TRUMAN CHENEY 


|* AN ATTEMPT TO streamline information 
used in counseling an evaluation was made 
of types of data, sources of data and their use, 
and of the organization and presentation of 
data.' The items on the questionnaire used 
in this study were secured from over 50 dif- 
ferent record forms, and were based on in- 
formation from many books and pamphlets on 
this phase of guidance. Counselors in high 
schools, colleges, and universities in 36 states 
and the Territory of Hawaii participated in 
the research. These counselors were selected 
by their State Supervisors because they had at 
least 26 quarter hours of training in guidance 
and advanced psychology and two years of 
experience in counseling. 

The 535 questionnaires returned were 
divided into groups for high school and col- 
lege counselors so that frequency tabulations 
by ranks could be made. These tabulations 
were then totaled to establish rank for each 
item in the combined group. Percentage 
ranks of importance were then established for 
the five ranks of each item by dividing the 
total frequency for each rank by the total fre- 
quency of all ranks. Using the percentage 
ranks of importance of items, a difference of 
17 per cent or greater was used to determine 
the significance of the differences among per- 
centage ranks of importance for each item, 
and to establish the significance of the dif- 
ference between the total positive percentages 
(Ranks One, Two, and Three) and the total 
negative percentages (Ranks Four and Five). 
The first use of this per cent of difference was 
to determine whether the item should be in- 
cluded or excluded from counseling data. 
Total frequencies for each item indicated the 

Truman Cueney became the first full-time Supervisor 
of Guidance Services in Montana in june, 1946. Fie used 
the results of this study to revise the cumulative Guid- 
ance Folder for Montana. 


1 Pertinent Data in Individual Analysis for Counseling, 
Thesis, Oregon State College, June, 1951. 151 pp. 


number of counselors ranking an item, and 
total positive frequencies (Ranks One, Two, 
and Three) indicated the number of counselors 
believing that the item should be included. 
Total positive frequencies were used to de- 
velop a summary chart, showing the rank 
order of all items. 

All pertinent personal, home, health, and 
school items were considered on the basis of 
inclusion in a group of 100 items or the basic 
list of counseling data, items 1-5. Items 6 
and 7 are concerned with availability of data 
and pupil recording of data. Sources of data 
are covered in items 8 to 13 and methods of 
organizing and presenting data in items 
14-23. 

The 535 counselors included in this study 
indicated that: 

1. The four most pertinent items about 
the counselee were name, age, sex, and educa- 
tion. All items about the counselee should be 
included in basic counseling data. 

2. The most important data about mem- 
bers of the family were occupation, education, 
and age. Race, citizenship, and nationality 
of the counselee’s parents were important. 
Only 30 of 60 items about the counselee and 
his family were included in the basic list of 
data for counseling. 

3. The marital status of parents, the 
economic status of the home, and the study 
facilities in the home were considered ex- 
tremely important. Language spoken by the 
family, as well as location and size of home, 
was also important. 

4. Vision, hearing, speech, neurotic 
symptoms and psychotic symptoms were of 
greatest value among counseling items con- 
cerned with health. The participants in the 
study placed a high value on recommenda- 
tions of the doctor, the dentist, and the nurse. 
Fifty-two of the 60 items on health would be 
included in basic data for counseling. 

5. The most valuable items concerning 
school were grade progress, scholarship or 
grades, educational and vocational plans, 
special interests, aptitude tests, counseling 





What Do You 
Want to Know Most? 
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record, and achievement tests. Explanations 
of failing grades and unusual behavior were 
thought to be of definite value. Thirty-four 
of the 37 items concerning school would be 
included as basic counseling data. 

6. Personal data regarding the counselee 
and his family were more available for coun- 
seling than data regarding the school, home, 
or the health. There was some indication 
that high schools and colleges did not always 
have these last three types of data available 
for counseling. 

7. A few schools had pupils help record 
data on cards and folders. The number in- 
dicating that pupils helped in recording was 
too small to make any significant conclusions. 

8. The most valuable methods of secur- 
ing data from pupils for counseling were in- 
terviews, tests, physical examinations, ques- 
tionnaires, and autobiographies. 

9. The most valuable methods of secur- 
ing data from parents were conferences, inter- 
views, and visitation. 

10. The best methods of securing data 
about pupils from teachers were interviewing 
case conferences, and anecdotal records. 

11. The best ways of securing data from 
friends about pupils were to encourage them 
to assist those in need, and to interview them 
only when necessary. 

12. Data about pupils were best secured 
from other schools by means of transcripts, 
securing the original folder of data, and then 
being able to secure confidential information 
when it was necessary. 

13. Other agencies helped most in secur- 
ing data for counseling by cooperating in con- 
fidential matters, cooperating in assisting in- 
dividuals, and by providing records. 

14. Initial forms for securing pupil data 
were kept in the guidance folder until re- 
corded, included questionnaires to pupils, and 
were companion forms to permanent records 
and guidance folders. 

15. Permanent records paralleled guidance 
folders, but were briefer; they needed to be 
concise but comprehensive office records 
which should be kept in the administrative 
office, and they needed to be coordinated with 
college records. 

16. Data from cumulative guidance folders 
were available only to teachers trained in its 
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use, were kept for every pupil from grades one 
to twelve, contained space for recording all 
necessary information, and were coordinated 
with college records. 

17. Data for counseling from health rec- 
ords were maintained by the nurse or exam- 
iner, based on three physical examinations 
during the twelve years, and were following 
state or county health records. 

18. Sociometric data were most valuable 
when they had mimeographed directions, ex- 
amples, and forms, and when there were con- 
ferences on interpretation and remediations. 

19. Autobiographies were written by 
pupils at least once every three years, and 
general outlines for them were given to pupils 
by teachers. 

20. Case studies were made only in un- 
usual cases, by capable teachers working with 
the counselor, or were made by the counselor. 
When they were undertaken they followed 
specified outlines. 

21. Data from test results were kept 
available by including the profile in the 
guidance folder, and by recording test name, 
raw score, standard score, and rank in class 
on records. 

22. Anecdotal records were valuable 
sources of data when they were preceded by 
mimeographed directions, examples, and 
forms, in-service training for use, and then 
were completed only upon the occurrence of a 
significant episode. 

23. Self-rating blanks were most valuable 
when there was in-service training in their 
use, mimeographed and adequate directions, 
and when they were used first by teachers and 
then by pupils. 

24. College counselors were more con- 
servative in their ranking of items than high 
school counselors but there were few signifi- 
cant differences in their ranks. In spite of 
this, ranking on items such as father’s name, 
attendance, and personality tests indicated 
wide differences in rank order. 

25. Variations in ranking from one item 
to another and from one rank to another in- 
dicated that these 535 counselors did a highly 
selective type of ranking. 


Recommendations 


e That counselors study the significance of 
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items and their rank order to determine points 
of emphasis on their use of pertinent data for 
counseling at high school and college levels. 
e That administrators, counselors, and 
teachers use findings such as these to assist 
them in the evaluation and construction of 
their records which they use in counseling. 

e That in-service training, summer sessions 
programs, extension courses, and regular 
courses give more emphasis to sociometric 
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techniques, problem check lists, autobiog- 
raphies, parent questionnaires, scattergrams, 
sociograms, and group techniques in order to 
increase the number of counselors accepting 
and using these methods to assist in the de- 
velopment of pertinent data for counseling. 

e That further study be made of the avail- 
ability of all data pertinent for counseling 
and of items used in counseling which pupils 


help record. 


ARE WOMEN SLIPPING? 


There is growing concern among educators, scientists, defense planners over 
feminine retreat from higher learning. 

This concern was voiced here last week by Dr. Anne Gray Pannell, president of 
Sweet Briar College, at a meeting of the Association of American Colleges. 
Previously Judge Lucy Sommerville Howorth, vice-president of the American 
Association of University Women, had presented a disturbing report along 
this line to a Deans of Women conference in Chicago. 

Marriage and easy-to-get jobs are said to be luring girls from college 
before they complete the training that would make them more useful to society 
and better equip them for earning their livings. Dr. Pannell deprecated 


especially the tendency of college girls to drop their studies, rush to the altar 
at the “earliest possible moment,” then try to escape in domesticity the facing 


of outside problems and responsibilities. 

A non-too-promising picture of feminine scholarship and professional skill for 
the defense decades ahead was drawn by Judge Howorth, who traced the change 
in feminine attitudes toward higher learning. 

Many college women of even 50 years ago regarded the campus as hal- 
lowed ground. And following the First World War women were strongly 
college-minded. In 1920 the ratio of women to men in college was 47 per 
cent—one never since equaled in a non-war year. But in 1948, this ratio hit 
a 50-year-low—25 per cent. There was also a drop in 1948 over 1920 in the 
proportion of women taking degrees. 

The last war, unlike the one that preceded it, apparently did not incite women 
to seek higher education. A new psychological attitude may have been re- 
sponsible. The last war and the rearmament that followed brought disillusion- 
ment about future certainty, future planning. The tendency to grab at quick 
jobs and quick “happiness” developed. 

What Judge Howorth calls “quickie” courses in sub-professional and semi- 
professional fields are increasing. These, in addition to matrimony, entice 
girls away from the harder study and long discipline college degrees require. 
Yet these often prove to be dead-end jobs, limited, as she points out, “in creative 
and promotional opportunity.” 

The depression years sent more women to college, and left what Judge 
Howorth calls “a legacy soon to be spent”—the large number of highly schooled 
women between 35 and 45 years old. Nevertheless, over the last 30 years 
the ratio of women to men institutions of higher learning has decreased despite 
increase in numbers of women enrolled. ... Malvina Lindsay in the Washington 
Post, January 16. 





The Employment Outlook 1952-1953 


HAROLD GOLDSTEIN and C. R. WINEGARDEN 


Since the economic climate in which guidance is 
carried on determines the problems guidance workers 
face and influences the ways in which they function, 
perhaps it will help in planning and orienting 
work to look ahead a little at the employment out- 
look. The main outlines of this picture that are be- 
ginning to emerge are summarized in a recent ap- 
praisal of the manpower requirements and supply 
of the United States for 1952 and 1953." 

The tense world situation puts its stamp on the 
character of this Nation's economic outlook. The 
domestic economy has been intensely affected by the 
defense mobilization program undertaken when the 
fighting started in Korea. International events 
are notoriously hard to predict; incidents in the 
jungles of Indo-China or the deserts of the Middle 
East have a way of overturning elaborately laid 
defense programs and also predictions based on 
them. Nevertheless, in order to plan it is necessary 
to make some reasonable assumptions. It may be 
useful to assume that, on the one hand, interna- 
tional tensions will not abate enough to make the 
United States abandon its expanded defense pro- 
gram for some years to come and that, on the other 
hand, this country can look forward to a long period 
of sustained partial mobilization rather than an 
all-out war. If these assumptions should prove to 
be wrong, the following appraisal of the economic 
outlook will be wrong. 


Ti Derense ProGram: This appraisal of 


the outlook is based on the size and 
character of the defense program as it has 
emerged at the beginning of 1952. What kind 
of defense program does this country have? 


Harotp Go tpsrgin is Assistant Chief of the Division 
of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, and C. R. Wine- 
GARDEN is Chief of the Bureau's Manpower Branch. 

! United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Manpower Report No. 14, Projected Manpower 
Requirements and Supply, 1952-1953, Washington, D. C 
(January, 1952). 





Graduates Face A 
Good Job Market 





As spelled out by the President's budget mes- 
sage in January, and as evidenced in the pur- 
chasing and construction plans of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and other agencies responsible for 
one or another aspect of the defense program, 
it calls for an increase in the rate of federal ex- 
penditures for national security from an an- 
nual rate of 45 billion dollars at the end of 
1951 to about 65 billion by the close of 1952, 
and a further increase to a peak in the latter 
part of 1953. Most of the increase represents 
building of aircraft, tanks, and other military 
items. 

This is a large program, but not nearly as 
large as the one during the last war. In draw- 
ing up current plans, the government tried to 
strike a careful balance between conflicting 
needs. Within the defense program itself, it 
was necessary to compromise between the 
need for large-scale production of munitions 
to arm American forces and those of the al- 
lied nations, on the one hand, and the need to 
increase the pace of research and development 
on new weapons and equipment to compete 
in the intense international race in military 
technology on the other. Here arises the 
danger that large quantities of a weapon may 
be produced only to become immediately ob- 
solete. Between the military program and 
the needs of civilian industry another type of 
choice had to be made: Should less steel be 
used for immediate production of weapons in 
order to have steel to build new steel plants 
and aluminum plants for more of these ma- 
terials a few years from now? The decision 
was made to maintain and increase the 
strength of industry so that military and 
industrial potential would be greater in the 
long run, and to produce as much in the way 
of civilian goods as manpower and scarce ma- 
terials would allow in order to keep the 
economy strong and to reduce the danger of 
inflation. 

The largest increase in defense employment 
has already occurred. There were 5,400,000 











workers engaged in defense activities in the 
fourth quarter of 1951—3,500,000 more than 
at the start of the Korean war. By the end of 
1952, 7,700,000 defense workers will be 
needed to meet production goals—an increase 
of 2,300,000. The Armed Forces, which have 
added 2 million people since the start of the 
fighting in Korea, need to add only 200,000 
men to achieve their goal of 3,600,000 by the 
end of the year. Total manpower allocated 
to defense will therefore increase by about 
2'/» million in 1952, as compared to 5'/2 mil- 
lion in the previous year and a half. The 


11,300,000 people whose efforts will be de- 
voted to defense by the year-end will amount 
to about one-sixth of the total number of 
people employed at that time. 

On the basis of present schedules, most of 
the planned expansion in defense output will 
have been achieved by the end of 1952. De- 
fense employment may be expected to rise by 
an additional 400,000 to a scheduled peak in 
the first half of 1953, and to remain relatively 
unchanged for the balance of the year. The 
Armed Forces are scheduled to increase by 
another 100,000 by the end of 1953. The 
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PROJECTED MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS,1952-1953 
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total expansion in numbers engaged in de- 
fense work and the Armed Forces during 1953 
will thus be about 500,000. 

The impact of expanded defense manpower 
requirements will vary greatly among dif- 
ferent industries and the increases will be 
achieved in different ways. 

Some industries, particularly those directly 
engaged in the output of military goods, will 
have to hire a great many additional workers. 
For example, plants producing aircraft and 
aircraft parts will need about three-quarters 
of a million workers by the end of 1952 in 
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order to meet present production schedules, 
and about one million by the close of 1953, or 
twice as many as they had in the fourth 
quarter of 1951. 

Some civilian metal goods industries face 
further curtailments of their supplies of 
scarce metals and will have to convert 
part of their production facilities to defense 
work in order to maintain employment. 
The automobile industry, for example, in 
which employment had dropped by 144,000 
from March to November, 1951, and in which 
reduced metals allocations for the second 
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quarter of 1952 may require a further drop of 
as much as 130,000 in employment on civilian 
production, now has defense contracts which 
will require 150,000 additional employees in 
defense work by the end of 1952. 

On the other hand, in such industries as 
steel, coal mining, electric power, and petro- 
leum, increases in defense employment will oc- 
cur automatically as an increasing share of the 
output is redirected from civilian to defense 
uses, without actual shifts ot workers trom 
one job to another. 

While defense employment rises by 3,000,- 
000 from the end of 1951 to the end of 1953 
(including a 300,000 increase in the Armed 
Forces), non-defense employment will at first 
continue to go down. Employment in the 
production of civilian goods and services de- 
clined steadily from the spring of 1951 to the 
end of the year, partly because of smaller sup- 
plies of metals but also because of reduced 
consumer demand for many products. Fur- 
ther curtailment of metal supplies will reduce 
employment in some industries. However, 


increasing defense spending will generate fur- 
ther gains in consumer income and this may 


mean an increase in demand for goodsand serv- 
ices that do not require the use of scarce 
metals. As a result, the decline in non-de- 
fense employment should be checked by mid- 
1952. By the end of the year, however, there 
may be 1,000,000 fewer workers in such ac- 
tivities. Some of them will be readily reab- 
sorbed in defense work, but special measures 
may be needed to aid many of them in finding 
other jobs, especially those who may have to 
transfer to other occupations, industries, or 
cities in order to find jobs. 

By 1953 new steel and other metal-produc- 
ing facilities will have come into production. 
This should permit an easing of restrictions on 
production of consumer metal goods and on 
commercial and residential building. This 
will create more jobs in non-defense work. 
By the end of that year there may be as many 
as 1,600,000 more workers in such industries 
than at the end of 1951. 

Taking together the expected employment 
changes in defense and in non-defense indus- 
tries, relatively little change may be expected 
in the total number of people employed in the 
first half of 1952. The problem at this time is 
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primarily one of shifting workers from non- 
defense to defense jobs. 

Later this year, however, a sharp rise in 
total manpower needs may be expected. By 
the fourth quarter the total number of people 
working or in the Armed Forces should reach 
66,300,000, or 1,500,000 more than in the 
fourth quarter of 1951. In 1953 total man- 
power needs will rise by another 2,100,000 as 
the increase in the labor demand in civilian in- 
dustries is added to rising defense require- 
ments. 

These increases will probably be concen- 
trated in manufacturing, especially in heavy 
industry, transportation, trade and service in- 
dustries. On the other hand, it is quite likely 
that the long-run decline in the number of 
people employed in agriculture will con 
tinue. 


Sources of Manpower 


Meeting these requirements will call for 
full use of manpower resources and will re- 
sult in the tightest labor market this country 
has known since the all-out mobilization ef- 
fort of World War II. In terms of the total 
manpower supply, however, this is a feasible 
goal provided that intense efforts are made to 
expand the labor force and to utilize effec- 
tively all available workers. 

Some of the increased labor needs will be 
met by further reductions in unemployment. 
In the fourth quarter of 1951 there were 
1,700,000 workers unemployed. It is be- 
lieved that the number of unemployed can be 
reduced by 500,000 by the end of 1953. The 
danger here is that as a result of curtailment 
of metal supplies, there may be pools of un- 
employed in some cities which cannot readily 
be absorbed in defense work. A certain mini- 
mum number of workers may always be ex- 
pected to be unemployed at any one time as 
people shift from job to job or new workers 
entering the labor market have temporary 
periods of unemployment before finding jobs 
Even at the peak of the World War II mobili- 
zation, the lowest level of unemployment was 
abour 500,000. 

The second source of workers to meet man- 
power needs lies in expansion of the labor 
force. In 1952 and 1953 a normal annual in- 
crease of about 800,000 might have been ex- 
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pected in the labor force resulting from popu- 
lation growth and increasing employment of 
women and veterans (small factor). In 
1952 it is reasonable to expect that an ad- 
ditional 400,000 ‘“‘extra’’ workers should 
be recruited from among older persons, house- 
wives, and other groups in the popula- 
tion in response to the increasing employ- 
ment opportunities. In 1953, on the other 
hand, some 1,100,000 “‘extra’’ workers will 
have to be added in addition to the normal 
growth in the labor force. This will require 
greatly increased use of older persons, the 
handicapped, and women without young 
children. 

The latter group is the largest single source 
of potential workers. In March, 1951, there 
were about 18,000,000 women aged 20 to 64 
who were not in the labor force and who did 
not have children under the age of 6; 5,000,- 
000 of these women had some work experi- 
ence during the previous decade. While 


family responsibilities, health, and other per- 
sonal factors keep many of these women at 
home, this group constitutes a large potential 


for labor force expansion. However, it will 
be necessary in many instances to adapt job 
requirements, hours, and working conditions 
in order to attract them to jobs and to use 
them effectively. 

Older persons who have retired or who 
would normally be retired at this time are 
another potential source of labor supply. In 
the fourth quarter of 1951 the proportion of 
men aged 55 years or more who were in the 
labor force was significantly lower than in 
earlier post-war years. Intensive efforts to 
reduce the barriers to their employment 
should make it possible to bring many of them 
into the labor force. 

It is possible to get more work out by 
lengthening the work week. This is the easy 
way to attain an immediate increase in pro- 
duction since no problems of recruitment or 
training are involved. Just for this reason, 
however, it may well be wise to leave this 
source of increased labor as a reserve in case 
of an emergency, and to bend efforts first to- 
ward expanding the labor force and reducing 
unemployment. The average work week in 
manufacturing plants in the fourth quarter 
of 1951 was 40.7 hours. The present estimates 
of manpower requirements assume an increase 
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of only about one-half hour in this average by 
the end of 1952. This implies that many 
workers would be on 44- to 48-hour schedules, 
particularly in defense industries. At the 
peak of the World War II production effort in 
1944, the average work week in manufactur- 
ing plants.reached 45.6 hours. 


Implications for Guidance 


With stringencies in the labor supply an- 
ticipated, it is clear that it will be relatively 
easy for workers to get jobs. For guidance 
and placement, this means a number of things. 
Many youngsters in school will be attracted 
by the lure of easy-to-get jobs at good pay, 
and it may be necessary to emphasize the im- 
portance of finishing their schooling to pre- 
pare themselves more adequately for a career. 
The relatively good employment opportuni- 
ties will give each individual a chance to 
choose from among a number of jobs; this 
places a premium upon careful selection to 
make the best of each person's abilities and to 
give him the greatest long-run advantage. At 
the same time, it will be possible for people 
to change jobs readily, and a good deal of aim- 
less shifting may occur unless people are given 
a sense of direction and adequate information 
on the nature and long-run prospects of dif- 
ferent kinds of work so that each job change 
is a Comstructive one. 

Middle-aged women coming into the labor 
market without recent work experience, many 
of them without any work experience outside 
their homes, will need guidance to insure that 
their services are used to the fullest and with 
satisfaction to themselves. Otherwise, for 
instance, a potentially happy and successful 
practical nurse may become an inefficient, 
dissatisfied typist or factory assembler, at the 
same time that there is a shortage of practical 
nurses. 

Older workers returning to the labor 
market from retirement, and those who post- 
pone retirement to add their bit to the de- 
fense effort, will need guidance. Expert 
counseling will be needed to help them with 
the problems most of them will face in the 
necessary change in the amount or type of 
work they do from that to which they have 
been long accustomed. 

Because it will be relatively casy to obtain a 
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job, the would-be employee may consider 
counseling services unnecessary. Because 
there will be mass demands for a large supply 
of workers immediately in new and expand- 
ing plants, some employers may feel that there 
is not time for pre-employment counseling. 
Guidance agencies will therefore be on their 
mettle to prove the value of their services to 
both the individual and to the employer. 

The defense program by and large improves 
the employment prospects in most major oc- 
cupational fields, but there are some excep- 
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tions. In preparing the information on em- 
ployment prospects in 433 important occupa- 
tions under mobilization conditions for the 
1951 edition of the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, the Bureau of Labor Statistics had to 
make drastic revisions of the statements made 
in the 1949 edition. New reports on the em- 
ployment outlook under the defense program 
are being issued frequently, and these may be 
used to supplement the information in the 
1951 edition of the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book. 


WORK IS NO DISGRACE 


Youth, not only in the interest of his own future but in the interest of national 
security, should not leave school without having learned how to use his hands as 
well as his head and heart. Some day we must have an economic system which 
will not deny youth the right to work, at least part time. The resistance to youth 
employment today is not so much based on an aversion to the idea as it is to the 
number of occupational opportunities available for adults. Any nation that per- 
mits youth to reach the age of 18 without having known the meaning of work is 


merely setting the date for its own decline. 


Many of our problems of juvenile 


delinquency would be solved with a reasonable work-education program, but 
there is resistance because many call it child labor.—Alonzo G. Grace, “Educa- 
tional Progress” in November Phi Delta Kappan. 





Training for Guidance Workers 


CAMP COUNSELING 


LAWRENCE B. KENYON 





HE CAMP COUNSELOR lives with a group of 
| jewtcore 24 hours a day. The school 
counselor may talk to a student three or four 
times a year, and in a few situations may also 
have the student in class for 40 minutes a day. 
Which has the better opportunity to gain a 
real understanding of what makes boys and 
girls act as they do? 

Many thingsare expected of the school coun- 
selor or guidance worker. Besides possessing 
technical skills in testing, interviewing, and 
providing occupational and educational infor- 
mation, he must have a good personality, and 
he must know and use democratic procedures. 
But all of these qualifications are of no impor- 
tance unless the counselor understands chil- 
dren both as individuals and in group 
relationships. 

Improvement has been made in training 
workers for the difficult job of counseling. 
However, one field which might contribute 
to this training has been overlooked by most 
educators. That is the field of summer camp- 
ing. 

Organized summer camping offers an un- 
excelled laboratory for the study and under- 
standing of individuals and how they react in 
groups. The camp counselor has a chance to 
get a concentrated course in human relations. 

The majority of summer camps today have 
a much broader purpose than merely provid- 
ing recreation for the campers. In edu- 
cational philosophy, in understanding and 
practicing the philosophy of the guidance 
movement, in Operating according to demo- 
cratic principles, summer camps are far ahead 
of most public schools. 

Many camps build their programs on the 
belief that campers learn best by doing, by 
sharing experiences first hand. The camp 
provides the kind of environment and leader- 


Lawrence B. Kenyon is Counselor, Davenport High 
School, Davenport, lowa 


ship that helps the campers to grow in their 
ability to face and solve difficulties. The life 
adjustment philosophy was a reality to camp 
directors while schoolmen still regarded it as 
an impractical idea. 

Group living in camp is by nature demo- 
cratic, with everyone sharing in the work. 
There is no room in camp for the boy who 
wants to shirk his duties. William Kil- 
patrick wrote, **. . . the camp offers marvel- 
ous opportunity at living democratically.”’ 
If a democratic attitude is considered essentia] 
for good teaching or counseling, experience in 
summer camp work can help develop it. 

Guidance is an important ideal in camping, 
and leaders in the camping movement have 
long realized the tremendous possibilities in- 
herent in camping for helping young people 
with their personal and social development. 
When one lives with the campers 24 hours a 
day it is often possible to see the behaviour 
problems and the causes for such behaviour 
more clearly than one can in the limited con- 
tacts of the school day or in the counseling 
interview. 

Problems arise which challenge the best 
thinking of the camp staff. What should a 
counselor do if one of his young campers has 
such a strong parental attachment that he 
cries steadily for two days after arriving at 
camp? What should he do if one boy refuses 
to participate in the regular duties of cabin 
clean-up, or another will not take part in any 
of the regular camp activities? In facing 
these and many similar problems, the coun- 
selor learns much about human nature. He 
sees many campers helped in overcoming their 
adjustment problems by camp environment 
and leadership. Shared camping experiences, 
such as an overnight camp-out or a canoe 
trip, may provide opportunities for insight 
into a boy's behavior that scientific testing, 
carefully structured interviewing, or class- 
room observation cannot give. 
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The importance of group relations in edu- 
cation is being increasingly emphasized. 
Wrenn and Dugan, in the book, Guidance Pro- 
cedures in High School, point out the value of 
group work in education. “‘Learning to 
work in a group, to participate freely and 
enthusiastically in a democratic atmosphere, 
to grow in se'i-understanding and in personal 
and social maturity, should be planned out- 
comes of group work experiences.... An- 
other outcome of effective group experiences 
is the personal development of the individual 
in terms of a happier personal adjustment and 
greater security in the company of his 
fellows.""! 

If such group experiences are important to 
students, then teachers and counselors should 
understand something of the basic factors that 
enter into group living. Summer camping, 
with counselors and campers living together 
in a stimulating, informal, yet truly educative 
environment, provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for gaining an understanding of group 
work and group living. 

Several years ago when the writer was a 
camp counselor, the boys in his cabin decided 
to build a raft. Several days were spent plan- 
ning and gathering materials. Finally a 
crude raft was finished, bouyed up by oil 
barrels, with a square canvas sail. On this 
project the boys learned to work together as 
a unit, they felt the pride of accomplishment, 
the “‘we-feeling’’ of a successful team. Al- 
most every day after the launching of the 
raft, the group would sail along the lake 
shore, getting the thrill of exploration. 
Problems of cabin clean-up, personality diffi- 
culties, interpersonal relations seemed to dis- 
appear as the boys and counselor worked to- 
gether in a “‘natural’’ group. 

In this group learning experience the boys 
acted more naturally, showed more interest, 
had more meaningful experiences, and learned 
more of the give and take of group living 
than they could have in most classroom situ- 


‘ University of Minnesota Press, 1950, p. 39 


ations. This experience gave the writer a 
fine opportunity for observation and experi- 
ence in group procedures. If this experience 
had followed his graduate training in guid- 
ance, it probably would have been even more 
valuable. 


Understanding Individuals 


Recently published programs for counselor 
training lay stress on the understanding of 
individuals, as well as group processes and 
functions. Although summer camp counsel- 
ing appears to provide an excellent source of 
training in these important phases of guidance 
work, few schools of education have art- 
tempted to incorporate such experiences in 
their training of guidance workers. 

At the undergraduate level Wayne Univer- 
sity has a requirement in its teacher training 
program that encourages future teachers to 
get camp counseling experience. Before a 
student in the School of Education at Wayne 
University enters his junior year, he must 
complete at least 100 hours of group leader- 
ship. This is usually done in summer camp, 
playground, or some kind of organized group 
work, such as Scouting or YMCA clubs. 
A one-hour course, “Recreational Group 
Leadership," designed to provide some skills 
needed for group leadership is required in 
addition to the practical experience. A few 
other schools have introduced similar require- 
ments at the undergraduate level. 

This writer has no information of any 
school of education which recognizes summer 
camp work for graduate credit in guidance. 
Such a program could be set up, with summer 
camping experience serving as an internship. 
Such experiences could probably best come 
after the completion of several basic courses, 
such as mental hygiene, adolescent psychol- 
ogy, or other similar courses. Such courses 
would provide a better background for get- 
ting the most out of camp counseling than 
would the ordinary camping course offered in 
many physical education departments. 

Camps cooperating in the program should 





“an unexcelled laboratory for study and understanding of individuals and how they react in groups.” 
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be carefully selected, and the camp directors 
should be willing to provide individual super- 
vision for the students. The college could 
provide study materials. Credit for the sum- 
mer’s work might be based on a written re- 
port of the counselor's observation, plus an 
evaluation of the counselor's work made by 
the camp director. 

In addition to its value in training coun- 
selors, an internship in camp counseling 
would be of value in the selection of suitable 
personnel for guidance work. There is much 
need for improvement in methods of selection 
of those who plan to do guidance work. If 
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the prospective counselor cannot adjust to 
camp life, if he doesn’t enjoy the continuous 
contact with the campers, if he cannot gain 
acceptance into the cabin group, then he prob- 
ably would not make a suitable school coun- 
selor. 

Several camp directors have expressed an 
interest in the program suggested in this 
article. They are always looking for mature, 
well-trained leadership, and would undoubt- 
edly cooperate. The next step is for some 
forward looking school of education to take 
the lead in utilizing summer camp counseling 
as a part of the training for school guidance 
workers. 


OUR PHILOSOPHICAL UNDERPINNINGS 


The philosophical viewpoint should occupy a more inflvential part than it usually 


does in the everyday thinking and actions of all who help children. 


It has a 


direct relation to the personal and professional growth that we acquire and the 

exact skills we develop. It has close connection with what we do and the way we 

undertake our tasks. Meeting individual and social needs rests on an inner under- 

standing, built up through reflection on aspects of one’s own living. There is an 

ethical capacity that must be thoughtfully engendered in all professions.— 

Harrison A. Dobbs, “How Teachers Feel and the Welfare of Children” in January 
School Review. 








To Refer 


or 


Not to Refer 


ROBERT F. JESNESS 


OCATIONAL COUNSELORS Occasionally meet 

clients who require psychotherapy more 
than they need vocational guidance. Whena 
case of this nature appears, *:1¢ counselor may 
have some difficulty deciding what to do. 
Generally speaking, he has three alternatives 
—he may treat the problem, refer the case to 
a specialist, or pursue a laissez-faire attitude 
hoping that a favorable change will occur 
with the passing of time. Several factors 
should be considered in selecting the course of 
action. 

The first elements to appraise are the depth 
and duration of the client's problems. This 
involves synthesizing information gained 
from interviews, case records, and tests. 
Next, the training of the counselor deserves 
consideration. Has he the skill required for 
the therapy which the tentative diagnosis 
suggests is necessary? A third factor includes 
the personal and environmental resources of 
the client. If the individual has numerous 
strong points, he may get along without 
lengthy or specialized treatment. The final 
consideration is the availability of the vari- 
ous forms of psychological assistance. The 
process of weighing these elements can be 
observed in the following material. 


Illustrative Case 


Joe R. was 22 and single when he applied 
for guidance at a public counseling center. 
He had dropped out of school after finishing 
the ninth grade and had enlisted in the navy. 
Upon returning to civilian life, Joe got a job 
as stock clerk with a radio parts distributor. 
He applied for counseling on his own initia- 
tive and took time from work in order to keep 
appointments. 


Rosert F. Jesness is Psychologist, St. Peter State 
Hospital, St. Peter, Minnesota. 
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From the start of the first interview, Joc 
showed nervous tension; moreover, he stam- 
mered severely. His comments about his job 
and replies to questions concerning his aspi- 
rations did not suggest a vocational problem. 
In fact, the client seemed unable to express 
reasons for seeking guidance. 

When asked if he would care to discuss his 
stammering, Joe's nervousness increased per- 
ceptibly. He then indicated that his speech 
impediment did not become acute until after 
his discharge from the navy. With difficulty, 
he expressed the opinion that worry over the 
health of his elderly parents might be a fac- 
tor. He reported that his brother had re- 
cently married, and the client was now the 
only child at home with the parents. An in- 
creased amount of stammering seemed to 
accompany Joe's feeling that he had inherited 
full responsibility for his parents’ welfare. 

From the first interview, it appeared that 
the client's problem was primarily emotional 
—feelings of inadequacy with ambivalence 
and guilt feelings probably present. How- 
ever, this information did not indicate the 
severity of the problem and relatively little 
was known about the personal resources of 
the man. For these reasons, the client was 
encouraged to take several psychological 
tests. 


Test Results: 
Wechsler-Bellevue: Full scale 1.Q. 92, Verbal 1.Q 
94, Performance I.Q. 88. Impairment on arith- 
metic items resembled that of Rappaport’s 
neurotic subjects 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory: 
Scores were in the extreme 0.1 percentile of the 
norm group on the psychasthenia scale (T-83) 
and in the extreme 2 per cent in schizophrenia 
and hypomania (T-73 and T-75) 
Bell Adjustment Inventory: Emotional—very un 
satisfactory, social—very retiring, health 
unsatisfactory (other scores, average) 
California Occupational Interest Inventory: Highest 
scores—business, 80th percentile of veterans; 
scientific 60th percentile. 
The personality inventories suggested that 





Does he need 


psychotherapy more 
than vocational guidance? 
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the resolution of Joe’s problems might in- 
volve long-term specialized therapy. There- 
fore the counselor proposed that Joe have an 
interview with a consulting psychiatrist 
before making additional counseling appoint- 
ments. 

The client was willing to accept psychiatric 
referral as part of the diagnostic process, but 
he told the doctor that he didn't feel so badly 
handicapped that he needed to spend time and 
money on psychiatric treatment. He empha- 
sized that his job did not involve meeting 
customers and said that his boss tolerated his 
stammering. Thus his earning capacity 
seemed little affected. Moreover, Joe re- 
vealed two favorable environmental factors. 
First, his girl friend seemed quite interested in 
him and her affection was helping soothe his 
anxiety. Secondly, Joe reported plans to 
move to the apartment of a relative and thus 
get away from the disturbing home environ- 
ment. 

The psychiatrist informed the counselor 
that Joe was probably a chronic psychoneu- 
rotic with an obsessive-compulsive reaction. 
The condition would warrant psychiatric 
therapy; however, this was not stressed as 
the client did not seem amenable to treatment. 
Moreover, the impending changes in the 
man’s life might prove sufficient to alleviate 
the problem. It was felt that brief suppor- 
tive therapy could tide the client over current 
conditions and might suffice until the antici- 
pated environmental changes could take 
effect. The vocational counselor was con- 
sidered adequately trained to undertake the 
prescribed treatment and conclude the case. 
(The process primarily required the counselor 
to reflect sensitively the client's feelings and 
refrain from criticism. ) 

In the next counseling interview, Joe ex- 
pressed curiosity concerning his test scores. 
Accordingly, the results of the intelligence 
and interest scales were reviewed. The coun- 
selor told Joe that the personality inventories 
were given as an aid to diagnosis and that the 
points raised by the doctor covered those re- 
sults. Joe then wanted to be told whether 
he should pursue further schooling. The 
counselor pointed out that he would have to 
decide this for himself and mentioned that the 
counseling center could but provide infor- 
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mation he could use as a basis for decision. 
(With reference to the I.Q.'s, the client was 
informed that he would probably have to 
apply himself diligently in order to pass fur- 
ther high school courses. ) 

Next, Joe used the interview to express feel- 
ings of uneasiness about the prospect of mar- 
riage. The act of verbalizing these feelings 
to an acceptant listener seemed to bring relief. 
Finally, Joe expressed his opinions concerning 
the various courses of action which had been 
mentioned during counseling; namely, 
changing his residence, taking night school 
courses, and consummating courtship. The 
counselor's reflective comments seemed to 
help clarify the issues, and Joe affirmed his in- 
tention to carry-out the discussed plans. In 
conclusion, the counselor invited Joe to call at 
some future date if he felt a need to discuss 
matters further. There were no other direct 
contacts with this client, but his satisfaction 
with counseling is inferred from the fact thar, 
five months later, a friend of Joe's requested 
guidance on his recommendation. 


Resolving the Referral Question 


Accurate estimation of the severity and 
duration of client problems is basic to the 
adequate handling of any case. In the above 
illustration, psychiatric referral was con- 
sidered because the problems seemed rela- 
tively severe. Specifically noted were the 
man's physical nervousness, his exaggerated 
feeling of personal responsibility toward his 
parents, the suggestion that his stammering 
might be psychogenic, and the rather extreme 
scores which appeared in clinical personality 
tests. 

Other symptoms which suggest that a 
counselee has emotional problems include: 
persistent indecision, inability to concen- 
trate, Over-reaction or inappropriate emo- 
tional responses, periodic and extreme moods, 
excessive conscientiousness, withdrawal from 
social contacts, and unfounded feelings of 
guilt, suspicion or fear. 

Occasionally, a counselor will overlook 
significant areas because he is concentrating 
on one type of problem instead of looking at 
the individual's over-all adjustment. Test 
batteries which provide some personality 
assessment are a safeguard against oversight, 
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especially if they reveal problems which the 
client does not mention. Frequently, several 
interviews are required for the counselor to 
get a clear picture of a person's difficulties. 
When the decision with regard to referral is 
thus delayed, care should be taken lest the 
counselee assume that he is already under- 
going therapy. Otherwise, he may feel re- 
jection or resentment if a referral is ultimately 
suggested. 

Joe R.’s counselor obtained psychiatric ad- 
vice in making a diagnosis and selecting 
treatment. Unfortunately, this action is not 
typical of many college, school, and private 
counselors, but these workers could render 
greater service if they arranged for necessary 
consultations with specialists in allied pro- 
fessions [2] [3]. 

The next factor to consider in resolving the 
treat-or-refer dilemma is the skill of the coun- 
selor. Where the worker has successfully 
handled similar cases in his previous experi- 
ence, he has a go-ahead signal in the direction 
of treatment. In the absence of this cri- 
terion, the counselor must decide subjectively 
whether or not he is qualified to give the 
kind of therapy that the client seems to need. 


Treating Symptoms 


Perhaps the most difficult tendency to 
avoid is the temptation to treat symptoms. 
It is the outward sign of maladjustment that 
usvally causes the counselee to seek treat- 


ment. Thus the guidance worker is asked to 
dispel symptoms. Although he may succeed 
in ridding clients of the annoying but super- 
ficial earmarks of their maladjustments, new 
symptoms will surely develop if the underly- 
ing problems remain unchanged. (This situ- 
ation emphasizes the need for all counselors 
to be aware of the psychological dynamisms 
which everyone occasionally uses to disguise 
his conflicts or frustrations.) 

Another question to answer is: What are 
the assests and liabilities of the client? An 
adequate appraisal of this factor must con- 
sider the environment as well as the counselee 
[4]. The attitude of the client is of first im- 
portance. The individual who tenaciously 
clings to his neurosis requires psychiatric 
assistance. However, if the person's attitude 
toward psychiatry is negative, immediate at- 
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tempts at referral may do more harm than 
good. The counselor may need to use “‘pre- 
referral counseling’’ to prevent the client from 
rejecting suggestions that he seek help from a 
specialist. 

In addition to understanding the person's 
personality, the counselor should ask him- 
self: Is this counselee willing to invest the 
time and money involved in getting the type 
of treatment he needs? Will the people who 
are closest to this individual give him encour- 
agement or must he change in spite of them? 
Can the client's environment be altered (¢.g., 
through improved vocational placement) so 
as to give him a better chance to adjust? 
(Joe R. had the good fortune to receive emo- 
tional support from his girl friend and also 
could move to a less upsetting environment. ) 

The final consideration affecting the referral 
problem is the availability of specialized 
treatment. It is pointless to suggest that a 
client contact a psychiatrist if there is no such 
practitioner within a reasonable distance or if 
such specialists are so overloaded that months 
might pass before they could accept another 
patient. Under these circumstances, the vo- 
cational counselor may have to render *‘first 
aid’ for rather severe emotional maladjust- 
ments. However, the fact that “‘pen-knife 
surgery’’ is sometimes effective in an emer- 
gency should not encourage the counselor to 
seek other clients whose problems are largely 
beyond the scope of his training. Moreover, 
the vocational counselor must weigh his obli- 
gations to people whose problems are pri- 
marily occupational. If there is a waiting 
list of vocational clients, any reasonable pos- 
sibilities for the referral of other cases should 
be utilized. 

Limitations with respect to tume and skill 
made it undesirable for Joe's counselor to 
undertake intensive therapy. Moreover, Joe 
would have had to wait three to six months to 
get help from the community's over-burdened 
mental hygiene clinic; thus it was not con- 
sidered a promising referral source. In addi- 
tion, Joe's attitude toward psychiatry and his 
financial limitations made referral to a pri- 
vate psychiatrist unfeasible. It is fortunate 
that favorable environmental changes were 
imminent and that the counselor had some 
background for clinical work. Otherwise, 
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referral to the mental hygiene clinic would 
have been the only alternative. \ In these re- 
spects, this illustration may be more ideal 
than typical. (Although no referral was 
made, it will be noted that the counselor in 
the case postponed treatment until all salient 
aspects of the referral question had been in- 
vestigated. ) 


Summary 


Basic considerations regarding client re- 
ferrals are discussed to provide guideposts for 
counselors of average training and proficiency. 
While it is impossible to delineate rigidly the 
grounds for individual referrals, the major 
aspects of the problem are apparent. Each 
client and his particular situation must be 
subjectively evaluated in the manner iblus- 
trated if the counselor is to select the course 
of action most advantageous to the client. 
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Until more guidance workers receive sufti- 
cient training to perform general clinical 
counseling, it is important for counselors to 
accept their limitations and to appreciate the 
roles of other specialists within the field of 
mental hygiene |/]. 
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GUIDANCE FOR HARD DRINKERS 


First build a bar in your own home and be the only customer. 


Then you have 


neither license nor protection to pay. Give your wife six dollars to buy the first 
quart of liquor—remembering there should be at least sixteen drinks in the quart. 
Buy the drinks from no one but your wife and pay at the rate a bar would charge. 
By the time the first quart is finished, she will have six dollars to start business 


again. 


If you live ten years and continue to buy from her, you can then die of 


delirium tremens and she will have plenty to bury you, educate your children, 
marry a decent man, and forget the misery you brought her.—Radio address by 
the Most Reverend John J. Wright, Bishop, Worcester, Massachusetts. 











the COST of 


guidance 
CLIFTON EMERY 


HE STUDY DESCRIBED in this article is a 

beginning attempt to determine how 
much money is being spent for student per- 
sonnel or guidance services in public school 
systems in the Metropolitan Boston area. 
Since it was not known whether such cost 
figures would be available, only a few guid- 
ance directors were questioned and a brief 
questionnaire used. The intention was to 
conduct a pilot study to determine whether a 
more comprehensive investigation would be 
warranted. 

The inquiry included 25 cities and towns in 
Metropolitan Boston with varying popula- 
tions, sociological structures, and geographi- 
cal locations. It was made possible through 
the cooperation of members of the Greater 
Boston Guidance Club. Sixteen of the 25 
guidance directors, or 64 per cent, responded 
to the questionnaire. 

Respondents were asked the following 
questions pertaining to the statistics for the 
1949-1950 school year: 


1. What is the total student population which 
your guidance program serves? 
What was the total amount spent by the 
Guidance Department during the academic 
year 1949-1950? 
What was the cost-per-pupil of guidance 
services? 
What percentage of the total school budget 
is represented by the amount spent by the 
Guidance Department during the academic 
year 1949-1950? 
(optional question) What was the cost for heat, 
light, repairs, and custodial service used by 
guidance personnel? 


In replying to question two, respondents 
were asked to include in their computation 
the salaries of all full-time staff members, 
pro-rated salaries of part-time workers, as 
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well as the cost of books, pamphlets, test ma- 
terials, films, travel expenses, and miscellane- 
ous supplies. 

In order to obtain a complete accounting of 
cost question number five was asked. It was 
recognized, however, that this would be a 
difficult figure to establish since the guidance 
department is usually so closely integrated 
with the total school plant that it is nearly 
impossible to identify individually these 
costs. No responses to this question were ob- 
tained. 

Findings 

@ The student populations served by the guid- 
ance departments in these 16 communities 
ranged from 313 to 12,000, with an average of 
3,242. 

@ The range of the cost-per-pupil of guidance 
services was from $2.66 to $15.74. The 
average cost-per-pupil for the whole group 
was $6.31, with a median of $4.92. The size 
of the student population served appeared to 
have little or no significant relationship to 
the cost-per-pupil. Interestingly enough 
when municipalities were ranked according to 
their total town or city population, it was 
found that the smaller the population the 
greater the cost-per-pupil of guidance serv- 
ices. 

@ The percentage of the total school budget 
spent on guidance services ranged from 0.31 
to 3.40 per cent with an average for all com- 
munities of 1.64 per cent. The guidance pro- 
grams serving the larger student populations 
tended to utilize a larger percentage of the 
total school budget. 

@ The average expenditure for guidance serv- 
ices in these communities for the 1949-1950 
school year was $16,452, with a range from 
$1,400 to $56,000. It appears that those com- 
munities which spend a larger percentage of 
their total school budget on guidance also 
tend to spend a larger total amount in dol- 
lars, and have a higher cost-per-pupil for 
guidance services. Nevertheless, it is ob- 
vious that none of these spends a very high 
percentage of their total school budget on 
guidance. 
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In interpreting these statistics, it must be 
remembered that the number of communities 
studied was very small. Averages here did 
not necessarily represent a reliable central 
tendency since these communities ranged from 
one extreme to the other in terms of their 
total population, assessed valuation, and 
sociological structure. 


Conclusion 


This pilot study has shown that guidance 
directors are willing and able to provide in- 
formation on the cost of their programs, and 
therefore a more comprehensive investigation 
would seem to be worth while. Because of its 
magnitude and place in the organizational 
structure, guidance must be recognized as a 
separate budgetary item. The fact that these 
guidance directors were able to assemble cost 
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figures indicates that separate budgets either 
are or can be established. A more thorough 
study of guidance costs might aid in identify- 
ing guidance as a separate entity deserving of a 
separate budget. This type of study by itself 
would in no way demonstrate that a given 
community should spend more on its guid- 
ance services, or less. 

In order to evaluate thoroughly the ade- 
quacy of present guidance expenditures, it 
would be necessary to make an intensive 
study of the extent to which needs and prob- 
lems of students are being met by existing 
facilities. A first step toward this objective 
might be to investigate what the present 
guidance budget is buying in a given com- 
munity. It is only with the aid of factual 
quantified data that the profession will be 
able to demonstrate to the community the 
importance of guidance services. 


MORAL VALUES VS. MATERIALISM 


There is an increasing number of people in the United States who believe that the 
fundamental goal of living is money—and that whatever is desired in life can be 


bought. 


This is a devastating idea that must be conquered. We have made 


miraculous progress in the scientific and technical fields; in fact, it is to be hoped 

that we shall not become the victims of our own ingenuity. Our cultural advance- 

ment and our spiritual development have lagged far behind our technology. 

| do not suggest that we have a vacation with respect to scientific development, 

but | suggest that, parallel with technological development, must come a rebirth 

of cultural and spiritual values.—Alonzo G. Grace, “Educational Progress” in 
November Phi Delta Kappan. 





Parents Can Help, Too 





|" Is TIME that more attention be given to the 
part parents can play in the school guid- 
ance program. Recognition of the vital part 
which parents play in the guidance of their 
children should encourage schools to develop 
techniques to help them guide their children 
more intelligently. 

Counselors are aware that many inappro- 
priate educational and vocational choices are 
made by students because of parental in- 
fluence. Some of the reasons for these inap- 
propriate choices may be: (1) some parents 
have rather fixed ideas about what vocation 
their child should pursue; (2) some want 
their children to realize their own thwarted 
ambitions; (3) some may be poor judges of 
their own child's aptitudes and interests; 
(4) others may be misinformed about educa- 
tional and vocational requirements and oppor- 
tunities. A solution to these problems can be 
achieved in part through a direct approach to 
the parents who, fortunately, usually are 
keenly interested in the welfare of their 
children and readily support programs in- 
tended to improve their understanding. 

Various techniques designed to further 
parental understanding have been successfully 
used in a number of communities. Parents 
have been invited to attend assemblies, classes, 
or meet as a group in a home to discuss 
problems about school programs, choice of a 
vocation, choice of a college, etc. This article 
is an attempt to explain a technique which 
has been used in the Long Beach, California, 
Public Schools to include parents in the guid- 
ance program. 

School administrators in Long Beach realize 
the value of orienting and including parents 
in the guidance of their children, and en- 
courage the development of such programs. 
Early last year representatives of the PTA and 
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the local public schools discussed techniques 
through which parents might be helped to do 
a better job of guidance with their children. 
These representatives recommended that a 
Job Opportunities Forum be conducted in a 
series of three evening mectings in each of the 
three public high schools in Long Beach. 
Three sessions were recommended because it 
was believed that much time would be needed 
to cover the areas of interest effectively. The 
forum was set up to consider three topics in 
the following order: First meeting, “‘What 
Can the Schools Do to Help Young People 
Choose Careers?’’ Second meeting, ‘“What 
Can Parents Do to Help Young People Choose 
Careers?’’ Third, meeting, ‘‘What Are the 
Job Opportunities in the Long Beach Area?”’ 


The Method Used 


Each meeting was divided into two parts 
During the first part of each meeting a panel 
of three to five members gave brief talks 
averaging about 15 minutes each. The second 
half of each meeting was devoted to a dis- 
cussion period during which the audience 
participated by asking questions of the panel 
members. 

A different panel served at each of the three 
meetings with a total of 22 different panel 
members participating. The same discussion 
leader, however, participated in all the meet- 
ings. Panel members were drawn from among 
the school administration, student personnel 
services of Long Beach City College, counsel- 
ing services of the high schools, and lay 
people in the community. 

At the first meeting one panel member pre- 
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sented a general summary of the guidance 
structure in the elementary, secondary, and 
city college segments, and also the guidance 
facilities available to child and parent. An- 
other panel member discussed briefly the 
meaning of guidance and how test scores, 
grades, and other kinds of information are 
useful in helping students choose careers. A 
third speaker dealt with how the guidance 
program actually works in the high school 
serving that area. 

The panel members at the second session in- 
cluded a representative of the PTA and a for- 
mer member of the Board of Education. 
The topics presented at this session included: 
(1) Some of the things a parent can do to help 
and/or interfere with a child's career; (2) 
the parents’ responsibility in helping children 
choose careers; (3) areas of cooperation be- 
tween parents and school. 

The panel for the third and final meeting at 
each school included a representative from the 
local Office of the California Department of 
Employment. Topics covered at this meeting 
were: (1) job opportunities for local youth 
as revealed by a recent high school follow-up 
study; (2) employment and training oppor- 
tunities for youth in the various trade and 
technical areas; (3) past, present, and future 
job opportunities for youth in Long Beach; 
and (4) information concerning Selective 
Service and the Armed Forces. 


Evaluation 


The evaluation of the effectiveness of this 
program was based on audience reaction dur- 
ing and after the meetings, comments sub- 
mitted at the end of the series, and attend- 
ance. Audience reaction was very good. In 
many of the meetings there was not enough 
time in which to answer all the questions. 
Every topic seemed to be of interest to the 
parents present. Typical of the questions 
they raised were: (1) My daughter is a senior 
in high school and doesn’t know what she 
wants to do. (2) If so many people work in 
the trade occupations, why aren't more train- 
ing opportunities available? (3) I would like 
to know more about aptitude tests. (4) Do 
you give]tests in high’school that tell what a 
person is best suited for? (5) Why can’t my 
son take more electives in high school? (6) 
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My boy is in high school and doesn't yet have 
an objective; I'm worried. (7) How can I 
help my child get better grades in school? 
(8) How much influence should I exert on my 
child regarding the choosing of a vocation? 
(9) My boy is in junior high school, wants a 
job, but can’t find one. (10) Why aren't 
there more job opportunities for youth? (11) 
My daughter has changed her mind about 
jobs a number of times. Is this serious? (12) 
What do you do about the television problem 
and homework? (13) How can my boy find 
out if he is aiming for the right thing? (14) 
Will my boy be drafted before he can enter 
college? (15) How can students qualify for 
deferment and how long will they have to 
stay in the service after being drafted? (16) 
Why isn't there an ROTC unit in our high 
school? 

These and the many other questions asked 
by parents reveal them to be vitally interested 
in getting ideas and information to aid them 
in better guiding their own children. This is 
illustrated by one of the outcomes of the dis- 
cussion on job opportunities. Here it was 
pointed out that the majority of people work 
in trade, technical, and office occupations 
rather than in professional occupations for 
which many youths aim. The discussion 
turned to an interest in what facilities are 
offered by the schools to train youth for the 
majority of jobs in the trade and office oc- 
cupations, with the result that a tour was ar- 
ranged for parents to visit the Business and 
Technology Division of Long Beach City 
College which is geared to vocational train- 
ing. 

Briefly, the strong points of the Job Op- 
portunities Forum may be summarized as fol- 


lows: 


e All topics seemed to be of interest to the 
audience. 

e The method of following the brief talks 
with a question period was well accepted. 

e There was wide participation by the parents 
attending the meetings. 

e A feeling of informality and friendship pre- 
vailed at the meetings. 

e Cooperation with the PTA in planning and 
organizing the program was effective. 





Parents Can Help, Too 


© This was a good means of getting helpful 
information across to the parents. 

© Most of the audiences at each high school 
attended all three meetings. 

Although the parents attending these 
meetings were very enthusiastic and the pro- 
gtam in general was successful, a few limiting 
factors or criticisms might be pointed out. 
The attendance averaged between 25 and 50 in 
each of the three high schools. It was be- 
lieved that this attendance could be improved 
with a more effective method of publicity 
directed to the parents and the community. 
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There needs to be a closer working rela- 
tionship between the home and the school in 
guiding youth. Parents and other citizens 
should be encouraged to participate in the 
activities of the guidance program. This 
need not be difficult to accomplish, since the 
average parent is very much interested in the 
welfare of his child. 

Cooperation is based on understanding. It 
is important, therefore, that the parents be in- 
formed concerning the various guidance ac- 
tivities and ways in which they can help 
make guidance more effective. 


THE WEALTH, THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


Every citizen is important, but in his individual differences are the keys to his full 
development. When these individual differences are neglected, and children are 


considered as averages, you will get from your schools average results. Some 
persons will, more or less depending on their own force of character, emerge at 
the top. Others, sometimes with equal potentialities, will remain at the bottom. 
The great middle group will struggle along, often living and producing on a scale 
far below their best because no one has bothered to help each personally to 
make the most out of either his own resources or those of his town or State. 

It is the function of the guidance program to help all the forces of education 
orient themselves to the needs and problems of the individual. The same process 
will reveal his talent and potentialities, out of which flow the wealth, the power, 
and the glory of this or any other land.—Harry A. Jager, "The Wealth, the 

Power and the Glory” in January School Life. 





An Evaluation 


GROUP GUIDANCE FOR ADULTS 


S REPORTED in OccupaTIONs, January, 
A 1951, the Marina Adult School in San 
Francisco has offered since September, 1949, a 
six-week course now designated as “Adult 
Counseling Service." The former name, 
“Group Guidance for Adults,’” was changed 
because the counselors believed it might have 
been misleading. The group activity consisted, 
and still consists, of discussions on occupa- 
tions and occupational trends, job-hunting 
techniques and channels, the nature of moti- 
vations in vocational adjustment, and a group 
testing program. Individual applications and 
individual service are offered in the directed 
reading on occupations, and in the personal 
interviews with a counselor who, throughout 
the six-week period of the course, profits by 
the pooling of ideas with the two other coun- 
selors at work for this group. 

Believing, of course, that individualized 
service is the ideal counseling service, the 
three instructors have tried to utilize group 
activity where it seems most effective, é.¢., 
in assisting clients, through discussion, to be- 
come aware of the universality of problems in 
vocational adjustment. As often as possible, 
the effort is made to individualize the service 
in occupational study and interviews. Al- 
though the recognized need for intensive, im- 
mediate, individual counseling is not com- 
pletely met by group service, certain values 
have proved to be inherent in the program, 
stemming from the awareness of other people's 
problems, and from maturation and synthesis, 
in fact a striking growth of insight, taking 
place throughout the six-week period 

On the last night of the 12 in the series, 
clients have filled out anonymously a brief 
questionnaire on the benefits’ they believe 
they have derived from the course. Usually 
the trend of the comments is toward a recog- 
nition of increased self-knowledge, increased 
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self-confidence, and expanded comprehension 
of the complex occupational world of today. 
Inasmuch, however, as a warm glow of grati- 
tude has colored the remarks of the departing 
clients, it appeared imperative to attempt an 
evaluation of longer-term benefits analyzed at 
a time when some perspective might have 
been achieved—and possibly some progress 
made toward the objectives formulated in the 
course. Accordingly, six months after the 
completion of the respective courses, the first 
six groups, 165 men and women, were circu- 
larized. One hundred of these, or over 60 per 
cent, have returned (unsigned) responses to 
the questionnaire! which follows. (Perhaps 
this relatively high percentage of responses is 
in itself an encouraging index of the rapport 
achieved. ) 
Findings 
e Under the heading ‘Vocational Status,"’ 
63 per cent of the clients reported that they 
had been employed when first they joined 
Adult Counseling groups, and 37 per cent not 
employed—including a number of women 
who wished to resume work outside the home 
after years devoted exclusively to homemak- 
ing. (This special group among the coun- 
selees will be studied when more cases are 
available.) Of the persons originally em- 
ployed, when they joined a counseling group, 
26, or 41 per cent, had changed their positions 
in the intervening six months, 35, or 56 per 
cent, had retained the same position, and two 
had returned to full-time college studies. 
The persons who had changed positions re- 
ported that the majority (62 per cent) had 
moved on to another employer, and 38 per 
cent had been upgraded with the same com- 
pany as before. 

As the counselors were interested to know 
whether the change of position had been in 


! The questionnaire used in this follow-up study was 
framed with the aid of T. F. Humiston, before serving 
in the U. S. army as psychologist in an overseas hospital. 
He recently a Pet the Adult Counseling Staff. 
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VocaTIONAL STATUS 


A. Were you employed when you first came to Group Guidance? 
B. Have you changed your position since we last saw you? No 


No 
Yes 


If ‘Yes,"’ have you been {upgraded in the same company-———? 
\working for a different company——? 
If you have made a change of position, do you trace the move to any of the following reasons? 


Plan underway when you came, and confirmed during course 
Occupational information gained in group meetings— 


Letter of application— 


Use of the ‘*Personal Data"’ sheet or résumé of education, work experience, etc 
Direct recommendation by counselor to a known source of employment 


Civil Service Examination—— 


Other methods used. 


(Give details }— 


D. If still employed in the same position as before, are you better satisfied with it, or do you still 


Better satisfied — 
Wish to change—— 


wish to change? 


E. If you have changed your position, is the new one more satisfying? 


lf **Yes,"’ in what ways? 


EpucaTIONAL Courses OR TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Yes 


No 


A. In the past six months, have you entered upon any special training program for vocational 


Yo— 
No— 
If “*Yes,"’ give details. 


advancement? 


B. Have you attended any cultural courses of study? 


If “‘Yes,”’ give details. 


AVOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Yes 
No— 


Have you taken up any new avocational interest, leisure-time pursuits, volunteer or service activi 


Ye— 
No—— 
If “‘Yes,"" please give details. 


tics? 


any discernible way the result of ex- 
periences in ‘Group Guidance,"’ Section C 
(Part 1) of the questionnaire was closely 
examined. The proportions of those in new 


Rank Order 
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Letter of application 


Service Offered in Adult Counseling 


Occupational information acquired in class 

Direct recommendation, by a counselor, to an opening available at the time 
Plan already under way—confirmed in class 

Civil Service examination discovered in class 

Use of the *‘Personal History’ sheet to market services 

Individual efforts (telling friends, showing test data to employers 


positions who cited each item are shown 
below (several mentioned a combination of 
methods used in approaching the new posi- 
tion): 


Number of 
Times Cited 


) 


+ 
. 
] ’ 
] 
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Clearly this record would indicate that oc- 
cupational information gained in the reading 
workshops had been of value in assisting 
clients to approach new positions, fortified 
with appropriate knowledge as to demands 
and opportunities. 

In answer to the question, “If you have 
changed your position, is the new one more 
satisfying?’’ all 26 persons who had made a 
change gave an affirmative answer. Their 
reasons varied from “‘more variety in the 
job" to “‘more opportunity for advancement’’ 
to ‘more scope for initiative’’—and of course 
the ever-familiar statement, “‘more money.”’ 

As to whether those who had not changed 
jobs felt any better adjusted since their coun- 
seling experiences, the answers were close to 
half-and-half: 48 per cent stated they felt 
better satisfied, 52 per cent were still desirous 
of changing jobs. Evidently there are some 
reasons for believing that the educational, 
vocational, and the avocational aspects of 
Adult Counseling Service may have aided in 
effecting better adjustment to the current 
positions. At the same time, the 52 per cent 
still hoping to make a change had perhaps not 
yet resolved the conflicts of economic, psy- 
chological, emotional, and social factors en- 
tangled in the process of vocational adjust- 
ment. Or perhaps they were still unready to 
accept reality to the extent of adjusting 
satisfactorily to their present situations. 


Educational Programs Undertaken 


Of the 100 persons reporting, 21 had em- 
barked, during the six months intervening, 
on such courses as business arithmetic, book- 
keeping, income tax accounting, income tax 
law, shorthand, vocational nursing (¢.¢., 
practical nursing), public relations methods, 
business management, and magazine writing. 
Clearly this group had undertaken to improve 
a business skill perhaps long unused, or to 
acquire business training which had been rec- 
ommended (or confirmed) in the inter- 
views 

Of the 79 persons reporting no part-time or 
evening courses for occupational advance- 
ment, about one-third expressed intentions of 
so doing in the near future. 

As for cultural, avocational, recreational 
courses being taken by the former clients, 22 
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outof 100specified such courses as writing, bal- 
let dancing, psychology, interior decorating, 
millinery, lampshade-making, and the study 
of conversational French, Italian, and Span- 
ish. Of the 78 per cent not taking courses of 
study for recreational value, many pointed 
out their volunteer or service activities infor- 
mally pursued both for recreation and com- 
munity service. 


Avocational Interests Developed 


Nearly one-third of the persons reporting 
had engaged recently in volunteer activities, 
recreational and service activities, about 
which they wrote in considerable detail. 
The range of the activities follows: service 
under the San Francisco Volunteer Bureau, 
e.g., in hospitals, clinics, military centers for 
recreation, in Traveler's Aid work, and in the 
San Francisco Senior Citizens’ Recreational 
Center; Red Cross work (first aid, motor 
corps driving, clerical work in the blood 
banks); church work for young people; 
Girl Scout work; Boy Scout work; dancing 
(square dancing, folk dancing); farming; 
gardening; life-drawing; sketching; swim- 
ming; bridge; entertaining at home. 

Outstanding instances of community serv- 
ice were recorded by one client who had in- 
creased her work with Alcoholics Anonym- 
ous, as well as entering upon training for 
legal stenography, and by one man who had 
learned to transcribe Braille in order to be 
more useful to the local society for the blind. 
Probably the most astounding example of new 
dynamics explicitly traced to Adult Counsel- 
ing was that of the young woman who had 
taken up, with her husband, the management 
of a ranch, had prepared two novels for an in- 
terested publisher, and planned to take 
graduate work for a teaching credential when 
her husband should be recalled to the Air 
Force. 


Conclusions 


The authors of this study would be the 
first co acknowledge that a sampling limited 
to 100 counselees is a modest number at best 
The effort will be repeated, in time. There is, 
however, some evidence of values and bene- 
fits reported, to this extent: 





Group Guidance for Adults, an Evaluation 


e Better than 41 per cent of those unsatisfac- 
torily employed when they came to Adult 
Counseling had changed their positions, and 
of those who did, all expressed satisfaction 
with the change. 


e More than half of the changes had evi- 
dently been traced, in part at least, to occupa- 
tional information gleaned in the reading 
workshops or in personal interviews with 
counselors. 


e Nearly one-half of those who had remained 
in their former jobs expressed a consciousness 
of better adjustment to them. 


e While only one-fifth of the clients reporting 
had so far resumed formal schooling (usually 
night school or college), nearly one-third had 
taken up new recreational activities or en- 
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gaged in service of recognized value to the 
community of San Francisco. 

From its inception in 1949, Adult Counsel- 
ing Service has attempted to assist clients pri- 
marily with problems generally grouped as 
educational, vocational, avocational. When 
basic problems involving medical, psychiat- 
ric, marital, or social welfare needs have ap- 
peared, cooperation and referral have of 
course been utilized. The follow-up effort 
here presented may at least suggest that as a 
result of eclectic methods of counseling, with 
a combination of group and individual proc- 
esses, a large proportion of clients would ap- 
pear to have been spurred toward vocational! 
adjustment, or toward new educational or 
avocational pursuits tending to enlarge hori- 
zons and increase life satisfactions. 


EMPHASIS ON THE POSITIVE 


Neither the nation nor the colleges can live indefinitely in negativism, in a passion 


of being against instead of a passion of being for. 


Quite possibly the listlessness 


now evident among college girls in America may be scattered overnight by some 

dramatic turn in history. Meanwhile the colleges are playing it safe, and so are 

the girls—Howard Mumford Jones in “Have College Women Let Us Down?” in 
January Mademoiselle. 





Another Slant ON CAREER DAY 





I thought that it was going to be just another 
day out of school, but I really learned some- 
thing 

I learned more in this one day than I would 
have in a week at school. 

It was interesting. I had always thought that 
nursing was a glamorous career, but seeing what 
they actually did changed my mind 

My only comment is that this day was by far 
the best Career Day we have ever had 


Such comments as these were typical of 
students’ reactions to a different approach to 
Career Day tried out last year at the Fillmore 
Union High School, a six-year high school in 
Ventura County, California. The typical 
Career Day program with selected represen- 
tatives of occupational fields meeting with 
small groups of students at the school had 
been held regularly for several years. Both 
students and faculty felt that such experiences 
tended to be passive, classroom-like and 
even frustrating at times. The need for some- 
thing more practical and effective seemed 


evident 
Planning a New Approach 


The Fillmore High School guidance com- 
mittee had been working toward the de- 
velopment of a work-experience program, and 
the planning of a Career Day which would in- 
volve some type of actual work experience 
seemed to be a desirable step in that direc- 
tion. Obviously, for an undertaking of this 
type the assistance of community organiza- 
tions would be necessary. Two civic organi- 
zations which had cooperated with the school 
on previous occasions were approached. 
Their immediate interest and offers of support 
indicated that the tdea was sound 

The first planning meeting was attended by 
the city mayor and representatives of the two 
service clubs and the school guidance com 


Guidance at 


Wittiam D. McKinney Director of 
Fillmore Union High School, Fillmore, California. 


by WILLIAM D. McKINNEY 


mittee. It was decided to explore the occupa- 
tional areas of special interest of members of 
the senior class. Three members of the 
planning group began to contact the business 
and professional people of the community 
who might be expected to participate. A pre- 
liminary poll of the seniors indicated that 
their occupational choices were such that 
most of them could be placed for a day’s job 
experience somewhere in the community. 
The committee which contacted members of 
the community encountered only one poten- 
tial employer who did not feel that he could 
cooperate. On the basis of this information 
it was decided to undertake a Career Day 
program which would give students a day's 
experience on a job under conditions which 
would be just as realistic as possible. 


“Ground Rules’ Developed 


A few simple procedures were agreed upon. 
On Career Day each student was to appear on 
the job at whatever starting time was re- 
quired of the other employees. He was to re- 
main throughout the day and work as a 
regular employee. His noon hour was of the 
same nature as his employer's. If the em- 
ployer ate at the local drug store, the student 
would do the same; if the employer brought 
his lunch, so would the student. In this man- 
ner, it was hoped that the student would gain 
an understanding of the daily routine of the 
occupation and of such related factors as rest 
periods, slack times, contacts with salesmen, 
and both the drudgery and glamour involved 
Students were to dress for the job so that the 
receptionist, the hairdresser, the forest ranger, 


the secretary, the welder, and the printer 





"| learned more... 
than... in a week 


at school.’”’ 








could all participate in whatever activities 
might accompany the regular day's work. 
After the initial contact with the prospec- 
tive employer was made by a committee 
member, the remaining interviews became the 
responsibility of the student. He was in- 
formed of the name and telephone number of 
his employer. It was then necessary for him 
to make a contact and request an interview in 
order for him to secure the necessary informa- 
tion about working hours, lunch arrange- 
ments, dress, and other appropriate details. 
Each employer was informed as to the pur- 
poses of the preliminary interviews and was 
furnished with a suggested outline of points 
which might be covered. The outline was 
developed from suggestions made by students 
during discussions held as a part of senior 
problems class. Publicity was the major re- 
sponsibility of one of the committee members. 
The nature of the activity made it easy to de- 
velop a series of progress reports over a period 
of three or four weeks and these, along with 
appropriate pictures, were used in the local 
paper. 
How Did It Work? 


Career Day at school was quiet. The 
seniors reported to their jobs according to 
their individual pre-arranged pians. One 
employer called to report that he was much 
impressed by the boys who had been working 
for him as draftsmen and would like to have 
permission to take them to a nearby city to 


see how the plans which they had drawn 
would be reproduced. Several telephoned to 
ask about paying their students even though 
it had been agreed that no payment would be 
made. The employers were asked to abide 
by the original arrangements. 


The results of the day's experiences were 
most gratifying. Several students were given 
regular employment as a result of contacts 
made during the day. The preliminary inter- 
views proved to be excellent learning ex- 
periences as they provided many of the young 
people with their first opportunity for a con- 
tact which was similar in many ways to a 
typical job application interview. 


Both the students and their employers were 
asked to evaluate the day's activities. Stu- 
dents consistently reported that the actual 
experience on a job, even for a single day, 
gave them information which was helpful in 
making occupational plans. A few individ- 
uals who were unable to work at jobs repre- 
senting their first choices felt that the ex- 
perience was less valuable than it could have 
been for that reason. Employers reported 
that student participation was sincere, courte- 
ous, and cooperative, and that the experience 
was of sufficient value to the students to 
justify the time required. Several suggestions 
as to possible improvements were offered by 
employers who were unanimous in their 
opinion that the same arrangements should be 
tried for another year. 


THE THIRTEENTH CHAPTER OF THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 


| may speak with every tongue that men and angels use; yet, if | lack charity, | am 
no better than echoing bronze, or the clash of cymbals. | may have powers of 
prophecy, no secret hidden from me, no knowledge too deep for me; | may 
have utter faith, so that | can move mountains; yet if | lack charity, it goes for 
nothing. | may give away all that | have, to feed the poor; | may give myself 
up to be burnt at the stake; if | lack charity, it goes for nothing. Charity is 
patient, is kind; charity feels no envy; charity is never perverse or proud, never 
insolent; has no selfish aims, cannot be provoked, does not brood over an injury; 
takes no pleasure in wrongdoing, but rejoices at the victory of truth; sustains, 
believes, hopes, endures, to the last. The time will come when we shall outgrow 
prophecy, when speaking with tongues will come to an end, when knowledge 
will be swept away; we shall never have finished with charity.—From the New 
Testament, translated by Msgr. Ronald A. Knox, Copyright Sheed & Ward, Inc., 
New York, 1944. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Counseling Services Must Be Improved 


pana COUNSELING sefvices is a very 
popular thing to do in many secondary 
schools throughout this country. Too many 
of these programs are at best in the blueprint 
stage. Too many counselors are without the 
training, time, or desire to help boys and girls 
tackle their real problems. These so-called 
counselors enjoy the title, the ‘‘free period,”’ 
and the additional compensation they may 
have been given—but unfortunately these in 
and of themselves do not help young people 
work out solutions to their problems. Un- 
less a definite change takes place—and soon, 
the guidance movement will soon be found in 
the same graveyard as the Progressive Educa- 
tion Movement. 

The arguments that counselors don’t have 
time, or must spend their time taking at- 
tendance, administering discipline, and in 
other routine activities, fall on deaf ears with 
this writer. Such excuses are further evidence 
that the counselor has not recognized his real 
responsibilities. He is, in many instances, de- 
lighted to have such excuses to cover up his 
lack of training and real desire to help young- 
sters approach their problems in a realistic 
way 

The guidance movement, the heart of 
which is the counseling program, is nearly a 
quarter of a century old. What has been ac- 
complished during this time that would 
justify the amount of time and money which 
has gone into the program? Let's look at the 
record: 

Students are still dropping out of second- 
ary schools prior to graduation and there is 
little to suggest that schools with counseling 
services have a much better record than those 
without. Nation-wide we lose approxi- 
mately one out of two who enter the public 
schools of this nation prior to graduation 
from high school. Yet it is a well-known fact 


that many of these youngsters could profit 
from further schooling. The fact that a high 
school diploma will help them in getting 
a start in their vocational life is not suffi- 
ciently strong motivation to cause them to ac- 
cept the unpalatable diet of the secondary 
schools. Follow-up studies reveal the de- 
ficiencies in the school program but little is 
done to correct conditions which former stu- 
dents point out as being undesirable. 

If any one person or group of persons should 
influence curricular development, the coun- 
selor or counselors should be that person or 
group. But evidence that such is being done 
is almost totally lacking. The counselor 
complains about the inadequacy of the cur- 
riculum, but all too often finds great solace in 
the fact that he can do nothing about it. 

As one hears counselors explain their dif- 
ficulties, he invariably comes to the conclu- 
sion that it is all the fault of the school ad- 
ministrators. This is a shallow approach to 
the real problem. School administrators 
probably are among the most professional of 
all members of the teaching profession. They 
have received more in the way of professional 
training, more of them are dedicated to teach- 
ing as a life's work, and more of them realize 
the complex problems facing youth as they 
leave school and look toward the future. 
Most school administrators are eager to re- 
ceive help in developing a positive educa- 
tional program for the communities in which 
they live and work. It is up to the counselor 
to demonstrate that he knows the educa- 
tional needs of his community, that he has 
specific recommendations to meet these needs, 
and that he has the necessary competencies to 
implement his recommendations. School ad- 
ministrators will welcome such a positive ap- 
proach on the part of the counselors. 

Our youth are concerned with real prob- 
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lems: how to get along with parents, teach- 
ers and fellow students, how to choose a col- 
lege and a career, what to do about military 
service—these are only a few of the problems 
confronting today’s youth. Too many coun- 
sclors have received some training in the con- 
struction and use of certain tests, inventories, 
check-lists, etc.—too few of them have any 
real ability in relating the results obtained by 
the use of such instruments to the real needs 
of youth. Counselors, and the institutions 
which profess to train them, must become 
much more realistic in whom they are train- 
ing and for what. 

The program of guidance services, one as- 
pect of which is counseling, is well worth 
preserving. Such programs should under- 
gird every development within the educa- 
tional structure. To be worthy of such an 
important place in education, we must begin 
now to weed out the incompetents, and to im- 
prove the selection and training of counselors. 
Youth are still the most important asset in 
this democracy of ours. Let's not let them 
down.—Epcar Harpen, Director of Continuing 
Education, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing. 





WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





STANLEY KruszyNa, a veteran teacher in 
the Medford, Massachusetts, public schools, 
has joined a Point 4 education mission in 
Brazil as vocational guidance technician. He 
will be accompanied by his wife, the former 
Gertrupe E. Twos y, a guidance counselor 
at Medford High School. Mr. Kruszyna 
served for six of his twenty-five years in the 
Medford public schools as director of guid- 
ance and placement and for three years as 
supervisor of testing. The Point 4 program 
in underdeveloped areas is operated by the 
Technical Cooperation Administration of the 
Department of State. 


Puorse Overstreet, President of the 


Teachers College Branch, has resigned her 
position with the Vocational Service Center, 
New York City, to join the staff of the Career 
Pattern Study as Research Assistant 


Sot L. Warren, Trustee of the New York 
Vocational Guidance Association, has been 
named Supervisor of Tuberculosis-Cardiac 
Services in the New York City Office of the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, New 
York State Education Department. 


Wittiam M. Westey has been appointed 
Educational Adviser, at the Army Education 
Center, Fort Knox, Kentucky. During the 
past five years he has been Chief of the Veter- 
ans Administration Guidance Center at More- 
head State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 


O. A. Apams, former Ghief of the Veterans 
Administration Guidance at Murray State 
College, is now serving as Superintendent of 
Lietchfield Schools. 


Members of the Scholarship Committee of 
Junior Achievement, Inc., for 1952-1953 in 
clude Ropert Carey, Guidance Director, 
Board of Education, Yonkers, New York; 
Harotp J. Ditton, Continuing Education 
Service, Michigan StateCollege, and CLARENCE 
Lovejoy, Educational Consultant, College Ad- 
missions Counseling Service, New York City. 
The Scholarship Committee will select 1952 
1953 scholarship winners by March 17. 
The scholarships range from $50.00 to 
$2,000.00, and are made available to the 
outstanding Achievers by foundations, col- 
leges, individuals, and associations. Over 
70 Achievers are now in college on national 
Junior Achievement scholarships. 


Tittman M. Moors, who for six years 
served in several administrative and super- 
visory capacities with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in its program of Advisement and 
Guidance at Saint Louis, Houston, and San 
Antonio, has accepted a position with the 
Southwest Texas State College at San Marcos 
in Vocational Education. 
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Murray R. Kovnar is now Educational 
Adviser at Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, 
Colorado. He was formerly First Lieuten- 
ant, USMCR, assigned to Staff Intelligence 
working with Naval Intelligence on classified 
research in Washington, D. C. 


Grorce H. Bennett has gone to Manila 
to serve as a UNESCO Specialist in Guidance 
and Counseling for the Philippines. He is 
there as a member of a team of experts in rural 
and urban education sent as a part of the 
UNESCO Technical Assistance Program. He 
will study the secondary school set-up to dis- 
cover possibilities for setting up guidance and 
counseling services; train teachers for guid- 
ance and counseling activities in these 
schools; indicate how a central guidance and 
counseling staff might be organized ; help pre- 
pare teachers’ manuals or bulletins, and corre- 
late present medical and dental services with 
guidance and counseling services. 


Paut M. Pair has been appointed Industrial 
Associate, Chicago area, to represent Science 
Research Associates. He has been Director 
of the Membership Department of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and of Gregg Business College. 


Ratpx Bepe.t is on leave of absence for a 
year from American University, where he is 
Chairman of the Department of Psychology 
and Education, in order to assume duties as 
Chief, Technical Assistance in Education, 
U. S. Office of Education. Dr. Bedell’s new 
duties involve organizing education pro- 
grams in 43 countries with whom agreements 
have been made by the Mutual Security 
Agency or the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration (Point Four). 


Joun O. Gawne has been appointed Acting 
Director of the Counseling Service of Boston 
University. Norman Assort, formerly Di- 
rector of Counseling and Placement Services, 
will continue as Placement Director. 


Morton J. Ascn has been appointed 
Director of Guidance by Utica College of 
Syracuse University for the academic year 
1952-1953. 
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Central Indiana Branch Discusses 
Mental Hygiene, Industry Expectations 


‘*Mental Hygiene as an Aid to Counseling"’ 
was the area discussed by experts at the 
February meeting of the Central Indiana 
Branch. After showing of the film, “‘Angry 
Boy,"’ the panel discussed technique of it and 
related areas, ¢.g., referral to mental health 
clinics, the role of the school in aiding the 
clinic, and the problem of curriculum and the 
child of low intelligence. Panel participants 
were: Dorothy Heinz, Psychiatrist, Indiana 
Council for Mental Health, Chairman; Gene 
Chenoweth, Counselor, Jordan College of 
Music; Frances Graney, Psychologist, In- 
dianapolis City Schools; and Alexander 
Moore, Vice-Principal, Crispus Attucks High 
School, Indianapolis. 

The theme of the January meeting of the 
Branch was “‘What Business and Industry 
Expect of the High School Graduate.” 
Quentin D. West, Employment Office, Dia- 
mond Chain Company was moderator. Dis- 
cussants were: Hal E. Dudley, Training 
Director, Stewart-Warner Corporation; 
Frank Howard, Employment Department, 
P. R. Mallory Company; Winfield Firman, 
Director of Personnel, William H. Block Com- 
pany; and F. L. Stanley, Assistant Vice- 
President, Indiana Bell Telephone Company. 


Seattle Branch Gets 
Convention Preview 


A preview of one of the programs to be pre- 
sented on the National PGA program in Los 
Angeles was enjoyed by Seattle Branch of 
NVGA January 24, when Reed Merrill, 
Director of the University of Washington 
Counseling Center, demonstrated the joint 
approach in counseling. Mr. Merrill was 
assisted by Art Abrahamson, Senior Psychi- 





Branch News 


atric Case Worker of the Center, and Louise 
Heathers, Senior Clinical Psychologist at the 
Center. 

The December 13 meeting was devoted to 
consideration of ‘‘Services to the Handicapped 
Child’’ presented by Roy Howard, Director 
of Special Service, Seattle Public Schools. 

On February 23, Seattle Branch members 
were guests of the Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, Branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. Edmund E. Dudeck, 


Director, Bureau of Testing, University of 
Washington, was the featured speaker. 


Kansas Group Euvlogizes 
Helen Olson at Meeting 


The Kansas Guidance Association held a 
breakfast in connection with the annual 
Council of Administration of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association February 1. As 
a part of the program, Marlin Schrader eulo- 
gized the life and works of Helen Olson. A 
committee was appointed to prepare a reso- 
lution for presentation to the annual mecting 
on March 15 at Fort Hays, Kansas State Col- 
lege. This resolution will be incorporated 
into the minutes of the annual meeting and 
copies of it will be provided for Miss Olson's 
surviving brother and sister. 


Team Approach Is 
Washington Topic 


“Utilization of the Team Approach in Vo- 
cational Counseling’’ was the topic for the 
February meeting of the Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association of D. C. 

James Garrett, Chief, Division of Program 
Services, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C., 
as Chairman, spoke briefly on ‘The Team 
Approach in Counseling.”’ Dr. Garrett 
pointed out that many professional workers 
lack experience in the use of the group ap- 
proach in vocational counseling and that 
often when this procedure is used the pro- 
fessional person finds it difficult to participate 
fully as he may feel that the client's problems 
can only be solved by his particular skills. 

Following Dr. Garrett's introductory state- 
ments the counseling team (composed of two 
rehabilitation counselors, a public school 
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counselor, a medical social worker, two psy- 
chiatric social workers, and a psychiatric 
consultant) “‘went into action’’ in consider- 
ation of a current counseling case of the D. C. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service. 

Leonard Small, Rehabilitation Counselor, 
D. C. Rehabilitation Service, presented data 
on the background of an emotionally unstable 
young woman who had sought the services of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Service in order 
to make a better vocational adjustment. In 
attempting to aid this young woman referral 
had been made to Elizabeth Morrow, 
Counselor, D. C. Public Schools for further 
educational training and to Howard Grinnell, 
Psychiatric Social Worker, Bureau of Mental 
Hygiene for psychiatric aid. Both Miss 
Morrow and Mr. Grinnell presented further 
case data on the past and present adjustment 
of the client. Discussion covering the feasi- 
bility of present and future plans of the client 
followed, with participation by the audience 
and the other members of the team. Addi- 
tional members of the counseling team were: 
John Henle, Rehabilitation Counselor, D. C. 
Rehabilitation Service; Leon Ferber, M.D., 
Psychiatric Consultant, D. C. Rehabilitation 
Service; Eleanor Norris, Medical Social 
Worker, D. C. Rehabilitation Service; and 
Ina Broida, Chief Psychiatric Social Worker, 
Bureau of Mental Hygiene. 

Students’ questions about military service, 
jobs, and further training were answered at 
the January meeting of the D. C. Guidance 
and Personnel Association by a panel of 
specialists. These students asked questions 
about their own and their friends’ problems; 
how likely one is to be drafted, whether to 
work before entering college, the extent to 
which classification officers recognize a 
trainee’s qualifications and desires, the pos- 
sibility of a placement that would use legal 
training, the desirability of getting married 
if the man is subject to military service. 

The panel which considered all these ques- 
tions consisted of Lt. Commander David G. 
Price, Head, Billet and Qualifications Re- 
search, Bureau of Naval Personnel; Lt. 
Colonel R. J. Bossidy, Assistant Chief, Man- 
power Division, National Headquarters, 
Selective Service System; John Hilliard, 
Chief, Division of Program Development, 
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Defense Manpower Administration, Depart- 
ment of Labor; and Father Dunn, Marriage 
Counselor, Catholic University of America 
Counseling Center. Chairman of the panel 
was Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, Counsel- 
ing, Pupil Personnel, and Work Programs, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

While not all the students’ questions could 
be given definite answers, the resource per- 
sons on the panel were very successful in 
giving answers which were helpful to the 
students, and provided useful and interesting 
information for the.members of the audience. 


Guidance Services in 
St. Louis Evaluated 


A record crowd turned out for the meeting 
of the St. Louis Branch of NVGA held Janu- 
ary 9 to hear the story of the evaluation pro- 
gram of the guidance services in the St. Louis 
public schools. William Kottmeyer, Assist- 


ant Superintendent in charge-of Special Serv- 
ices, presented the general picture, giving 
something of the history of the program and 


describing the procedure at both the elemen- 
tary and the high school levels. The pro- 
gram was started by Mr. Hicke in 1947 with a 
representative committee studying all avail- 
able evaluative materials. The Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards was 
found to be the best instrument at the second- 
ary level but another committee formulated 
an experimental handbook for the elemen- 
tary level. This went through an extensive 
trial period, the third edition of which is now 
in the process of being published. The pro- 
cedure at both levels is to have first a self- 
evaluation by the staff which is then followed 
by the formal evaluation by an outside group. 
Nine high schools will have completed their 
self-evaluation study by the end of the current 
year. 

The second speaker was Edward H. Beumer, 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of Ele- 
mentary and Special Education. Mr. Beumer 
explained that at the elementary level the 
emphasis in the guidance program is not vo- 
cational. The schools consider their primary 
guidance function to be that of creating readi- 
ness for the next step. . .entrance into high 
school. The evaluative, instrument as it per- 
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tains to the guidance function has five levels, 
each with its set of criteria, and the schools 
could be rated very inferior, inferior, satis- 
factory, superior, very superior. Of the 24 
schools already measured, 17 were rated satis- 
factory, seven superior. 

Adolph Unruh, from the School of Edu- 
cation at Washington University, was the 
third speaker of the evening. He, from his 
experience with the findings of the evaluation 
of the guidance work in those high schools 
studied to date, made some provocative 
comments. He wondered, for instance, if we 
were not spending too much time with devi- 
ates; if there was not too much emphasis on 
educational guidance, not enough on social 
and religious; if we were not misdirecting our 
energies and becoming “‘lost behind moun- 
tains of papers.’" Dr. Unruh also observed 
that in many cases we were not using the best 
techniques that we know, such as depth stud- 
ies, sociograms, projective techniques, etc.; 
nor did we use the community agencies for 
better referrals as well as we might. He 
felt, on the other hand, that guidance people 
must learn how to sell their wares to the 
public in general and to teachers in particular, 
preferably by giving services and information 
rather than advice or in-service training. 

During the question period after the talks, 
two points of interest were brought out. 
One was the need for even deeper evaluation— 
through the use of internal criteria instead of 
external, in order to determine whether guid- 
ance actually changes personality. Another 
comment indicated that these evaluation stud- 
ies were being followed up and, through spe- 
cially appointed coordinators, red tape was 
being broken and recommendations imple- 
mented wherever possible. 


Teachers College Group 
Hears of Career Pattern Study 


The program for January 11 was ‘The 
Career Pattern Study,’ which is a study being 
done in Middletown, New York, by Donald 
E. Super and members of the Vocational Guid- 
ance staff of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Those staff members present were: 
Harry Beilin, who gave the background of the 
community as well as a description of the ori- 
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gin of the project; Jay Davis, who told about 
the testing program being used and some of 
the operational problems; and Martin Ham- 
burger, who explained the interviewing tech- 
niques employed and read a few disguised ex- 
cerpts from one or two of the interviews. 


At a February 15 meeting members of a 
panel discussed *‘Counseling in Community 
Agencies."’ Panel members were: Goldie 
Ruth Kaback, Chairman, who is Director of 
Counseling, Educational Clinic, City College 
of New York; Max Dubrow, Supervisor of 
Placement and Counseling, United Service for 
New Americans, who spoke about NIANA, 
the international activities of this agency and 
the rules governing the operation of displaced 
persons; Robert Rossberg, Vocational Psy- 
chologist, NYU-Bellevue Institute of Re- 
habilitation, who spoke about the psycho- 
logical approach to recently displaced persons; 
Morton Brooks, Vocational Counselor, Feder- 
ation of the Handicapped, who spoke in 
terms of long-term projects, worker displace- 
ments, and work therapy, and the needs of 
counselors to prepare for this work; and 
Genevieve Hunter, Director of Counseling, 
Archdiocesan Vocational Service, who listed 
the prerequisites of counselors in this agency 
and how community agencies might help 
in training counselors. 


Maryland Branch Hears Cox 


At its February meeting in Baltimore the 
Maryland Vocational Guidance Association 
heard Henry Cox present first hand informa- 
tion on “U.S. Foreign Policy with Specific 
Reference to Germany."’ Mr. Cox is Inter- 
national Relations Officer in the office of Ger- 
man Political Affairs, Department of State. 


Why Students Go to College 
Is New Orleans Subject 

Six freshman students of Loyola University 
argued heatedly the subject: “‘Do students go 
to college because it's the thing to do?”’ at the 
January meeting of the New Orleans branch 
of the Guidance and Personnel Association. 
The consensus was that it is chiefly “‘the thing 
to do"’ in Eastern Seaboard private schools, 
and that more women than men are guilty of 
the fad, or vogue. 

Influential pressure of parents and the com- 
pelling motivation of the draft, also, account 
for many students going to school today, 
agreed the Loyola freshmen. 

President V. O. Grantham took office at 
this meeting, succeeding Past-President Al 
Leach. The meeting was held at the St. 
Charles Hotel, and the panel discussion was 
conducted by Harold Miller, of the New 
Orleans Vocational Guidance Service, Pro- 
gram Chairman. 


THAT THEY WHICH COME IN MAY SEE THE LIGHT 


When a people or a culture becomes conscious that it bears a message, it must sooner or later 
proceed to articulate it. For “no man, when he hath lighted a candle, putteth it in a secret place, 


neither under a bushel, but on a candlestick, that they which come in may see the light.” Now the 
process of articulation is primarily intellectual, for we fundamentally understand each other by 
reason and argument. In constructing her word, America must resort to rational elaboration much 
more than she has cared to do so far. This is the responsibility of the great universities in refining 
and enlarging the American mind. Nor is reason only a vehicle for transmitting ideas arrived at 
in other ways; reason is at once means of conveyance and method of discovery. Just as the 
candle not only lights our way, but confers color and beauty upon the objects we behold, so reason 
discovers, constitutes and transmits ideas. The urgent need is for a fundamental set of ideas 
rationally defensible and universally valid. America will find it difficult to rise to this requirement 
to the extent to which subjectivism, relativism, romanticism, Freudianism, and self-separation from 
the positive tradition dominate her intellectual life-—Charles Malik in “A Foreigner Looks at the 
United States” in Man’s Loyalties and the American Ideal. 
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Survey Checks Up on College Grads 


What happens to college graduates after 
commencement speeches are a memory and 
diplomas stored away? Where do they live 
and work, what kinds of jobs do they hold, 
how do they stand in their communities? 

Time magazine, pondering these matters, 
sent out a 13-page questionnaire to a statis- 
tically representative sample of American 
college graduates late in 1947. About 10,000 
replies—a 59.1 per cent response—came back 
with the result that 90,640 correlated IBM 
cards later a book called They Went to College 
is being put on the market by Harcourt, 
Brace. 

Among the tid-bits it has to offer about 
this representative college group is that: 
¢ More than half were living in towns or 
cities of fewer than 100,000; a third in cities 
of 25,000 to 500,000; a fourth in small cities 
of 2,500 to 25,000 population. Yet nearly 40 
per cent were born on farms or in towns of 
under 2,500 people. 
© Over three-fourths were either department 
heads, executives, proprietors or partners, or 
held professional positions. Just under half 
the men held professional posts, and some- 
what over half of the employed women. 
(Only about half of the women graduates 
were gainfully employed. Two thirds of 
these working women were in the educational 
field, and about 15 per cent of the men.) The 
largest business area claiming the college men 
was manufacturing, in which about 16 per 
cent of the men were employed. 

e Incomes were double the national level. 
That is, the median earned income for gain- 
fully employed college graduates was $4,689, 
while the national median for employed men 
was $2,200 when the survey was made. In- 
dividual incomes reported by employed 
women graduates showed a median of $2,611 


as compared with a national median of 
$1,000. 

e Earning power increased with .ge for the 
college-trained men (whereas that of other 
men drops after reaching peak ages at 35-44). 


Connecticut Helps Arts Grads 
Into Positions as Teachers 


An intensive state-wide recruiting program 
to attract graduates of liberal arts colleges to 
the teaching profession is being planned by 
the Connecticut Education Department. In 
June the four state teachers colleges will put 
on eight-week summer sessions designed to 
offer accepted liberal arts graduates mini- 
mum preparation for assignment to a teach- 
ing position the following fall. Those com- 
pleting the summer program will be eligible 
for emergency teaching permits on request of 
a superintendent. Supervisory personnel of 
the Department of Education will then offer 
the “‘emergency"’ teachers guidance and ad- 
vice through their first year on the job. 


Antioch Students Get Insight 
Into Federal Jobholding 


Just how the Federal Government goes 
about making decisions which form public 
policy was shown to 23 Antioch College stu- 
dents in late February by some of the men 
who make such decisions. The students had 
been in Washington since January 1 holding 
down jobs as a part of their education. Ata 
series of evening seminars they heard such 
men as Paul David, Senior Staff Member of 
the Brookings Institution; Paul Douglas, 
Illinois Senator, and his Administrative As- 
sistant, Frank McCullogh; Oscar Ewing, 
Chief of the Federal Security Agency; Donald 
Stone, Director of Administration, ECA, and 
Marquis Childs, syndicated columnist. Stu- 
dents attending the seminar were mostly 
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working in government departments. Some 
were with national associations, press serv- 
ices, educational institutions, and private 
businesses. They received the going rate of 
pay for their work while on the job and are 
being given proper credit toward their college 
degrees on the basis of their performance. The 
23 students returned to the college campus in 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, at the end of March 
and were replaced on the job by other stu- 
dents from Antioch. 


Community Colleges Needed 
To Relieve Four-Year Schools 
Declares James B. Conant 


A program to “shift the educational pat- 
tern of the United States’’ was offered in 
February by the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Speaking at the University of Vir- 
ginia James B. Conant proposed the estab- 
lishment of a vast number of two-year com- 
munity colleges within the next cight years 
to solve problems created by a 50 per cent in- 
crease in the nation’s birth rate since World 
War II. 


Such colleges, the educator declared, would 
meet adequately the educational needs of a 


majority of high school graduates. Mean- 
while, he declared, their establishment would 
keep four-year colleges at their present size 
and enable them to improve their curricula, 
while concentrating primarily on the training 
of students heading for the professions. 


Cornell Women Favor 
Teaching as a Career 


If you were among the girls looking to a de- 
gree from Cornell University, the likelihood 
is that you'd be wanting some day to teach 
school yourself. At any rate, that’s how 
nearly one-third of the Ithaca school’s women 
students do feel, according to results of a 
vocational survey inade of 1,172 feminine 
undergraduates. Other job choices, in order 
of finish, were personnel work, interior dec- 
oration, psychology, journalism, govern- 
ment, advertising, merchandising, and occu- 
pational therapy. The gals yearning toward 
the teaching profession indicated a preference 
for high school posts. 


Barnard Graduates on Job 
Eight Months Later 


Nearly all the girls who sought employ- 
ment after they were graduated from Barnard 
College last June were working by 1952 ac- 
cording to Ruth Houghton, Director of the 
Placement Office at Barnard College. 

Forty-four per cent of the June graduating 
class, or 105 of the 237 members of the class, 
are wage carners in seven major fields. Forty- 
seven are employed by business concerns, 23 
by educational organizations as librarians, 
research assistants, and secretaries, and nine 
as teachers. Nine girls are laboratory re- 
searchers and eight are doing social work, 
five are working for the government, and the 
other four are statisticians. 

Another large segment of the class, 22 per 
cent, is doing graduate study. Thirty are at- 
tending graduate schools, 18 are in profes- 
sional schools of law, medicine, social work, 
and journalism, and five attend secretarial 
schools. Three girls are studying in Europe 
on Fulbright Grants. 

Seventeen per cent of the class are not now 
secking employment—some are traveling 
abroad and others are caring for families. 
Eleven per cent of the remaining group have 
not reported to the Barnard Placement Office 
since September and it is assumed by Miss 
Houghton that they are employed. Four per 
cent of the class are still seeking employment 
and 2 per cent have not registered with the 
Placement Office. 

Some of the jobs Miss Houghton listed in 
her report include one graduate who is a dia- 
logue writer for foreign films at a major New 
York studio; another girl is a feature writer 
for a national magazine. The Church World 
Service employs one girl to work in the re- 
habilitation of displaced persons; an econom- 
ics major works for one of the nation's 
largest soap manufacturers as a traveling 
market analyst. One graduate is commander- 
in-chief of a WAF squadron, and another 
member of the class is social secretary to the 
United States Ambassador to the Nether- 
lands. 

“The job market for the 1952 graduating 
class looks extremely good,’’ Miss Houghton 
says, and she predicts that any graduate who 
wants a job can be placed. 
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Wisconsin Women Hold 
Fortieth Career Conference 


University of Wisconsin women students 
in cooperation with the Office of the Dean of 
Women offered the Fortieth Annual Careers 
Conference on February 25 to 27. Participat- 
ing in this program were 84 resource repre- 
sentatives of business, industry, education, 
government, and the military services on 18 
panels. 

Some of the features of this year’s Confer- 
ence were: a panel featuring recent gradu- 
ates demonstrating what kinds of jobs they 
have gotten with BA or BS degrees; a sum- 
mer work panel; ‘How to Get a Job”’ panel; 
military services panel. 

Colonel Mary A. Hallaren, Director of the 
Women's Army Corps, was chief speaker at 
the military services session. Another fea- 
ture of this year’s program was the invitation 
that was extended to all of the high schools 
of the State of Wisconsin to send any inter- 
ested senior women. Three hundred and 
fifty high school students appeared on one of 
the three days. They represented some 35 
high schools. The Conference as a whole 
attracted an attendance of over 2,000 people. 


University of Colorado 
Guidance Workshop 


The third annual Workshop on Guidance 
will be held at the University of Colorado 
this year on June 23 through 27, it has been 
announced by Clarence W. Failor, Associate 
Professor of Education and Field Representa- 
tive in Guidance. Leonard M. Miller, 
Specialist in Counseling, Pupil Personnel and 
Work Programs of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion will again be the consultant. Enroll- 
ment will be limited to 35. Details may 
be obtained from Dr. Failor. 
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Hospital Careers Are 
Subject of Workshop 


A workshop on hospital careers was held 
March 6 at the Pennsylvania Hospital in 
Philadelphia. Section meetings were held on 
administrative occupations in the field of 
medicine in a hospital; non-administrative 
occupations in the auxiliary medical fields 
engaged in hospital work, and on occupations 
at a non-medical, non-professional level. 


Applications Being Accepted 
For Government Guidance Post 


Applications are now being accepted for a 
GS 13 position in the Guidance and Personnel 
Services Branch of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. The job requires a 
considerable background of experience; educa- 
tion, and professional maturity. Duties per- 
tain to counselor training, thus dealing with 
colleges and universities and the field service. 
Salary range for the job is $8,360-$9,360. 
Candidates will be rated according to U. S. 
Civil Service procedures. Application forms 
may be had from the Personnel Section of the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


San Diego State College 
Slates Summer Program 


The San Diego State College Workshop in 
Pupil Personnel Services will be held from 
June 23 to August 1. The Annual Guidance 
Conference, June 23-27, will be coordinated 
with the workshop activities. George A. 
Koester will direct the program. Ralph E. 
Jenson, Director of Child Study and School 
Psychologist for the Phoenix, Arizona, City 
Schools, will be workshop keynoter, and will 
teach a course in Guidance in Elementary 
Education. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


Psychologically speaking, | think Americans are beginning to crowd one another. 
beginning of a social claustrophobia that one has long felt in other, smaller countries. After all, 
our people conquered the geographical frontiers, not only out of ambition and courage but to 


get away from one another. 


The frontiers are gone... . 


There is the 


We are steadily diminishing the little 


free areas of living space that each man needs about him to protect his own private and special 
identity.—Eric Sevareid in Man's Loyalties and the American Ideal. 
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Young America Films, 18 East 41st St., 


New York City 17, produces many films and * 


film strips of a guidance nature. Reviewed 
this month are several of these. Catalogues 
and the name of your local distributor can be 
obtained by a postcard request. 


@ H—The Story of a Teen Age Drug Addict (22 
minutes, 16 mm., black and white, sound, 
$100 per print, $5 per day rental) is a film de- 
signed to alert community groups to the 
growing problem of youthful drug addiction. 
Drug addiction, long looked upon as happen- 
ing only to haalonell colieaiec usually in big 
cities, is shown to be a real social menace to 
young people everywhere. Lester Spier, 
Chairman of the New York Medical Society's 
narcotic committee, in the prologue to the 
film states, ‘“This problem is worthy of all the 
support that you as an individual citizen can 
give it, for tomorrow it may be your personal 
problem, your family problem.” 

The ‘*H”’ in the title of this film is the drug 
addict's slang for heroin, the deadly drug 
with which the film is concerned. The story 
is the case history of a high school boy, Bill 
Daniels, who becomes a drug addict. It deals 
with the typical ways by which sellers of the 
drug (pushers) reach and ensnare teen agers, 
using every means possible to make addicts 
out of those students who are leaders, on the 
theory that other students will follow suit. 

The story opens with Bill writhing in agony 
on a hospital bed while undergoing the pain- 
ful and terrifying ordeal of “‘withdrawal,” 
the term used for having the drug withdrawn 
from the system. His thoughts and story are 
then shown by a flashback. 

Bill is a normal hard working, conscien- 
tious boy who is helping to support his ill 
mother, separated from her husband. The 
physical conditions of the home are ver 
poor. Bill works as a clerk in a local hard- 
ware store and has an attractive high school 
sweetheart, Marilyn. 

His first exposure, successfully rejected, oc- 
curs in a locker room scene when Bill is ap- 
proached by a student pusher who offers him 
a Marijuana cigarette (reefer) free of charge. 


Onecevening, some time later, Bill has missed 
a date with Marilyn because of overtime 
work and decides to have a soda. Being in a 
lonesome mood, he accepts the invitation of 
the pusher to accompany him to a party at a 
friend's apartment. This party turns out to be 
a reefer party at the apartment of Moose, the 
peddler who supplies the pushers with the 
dope. To be one of the gang Bill accepts a 
smoke, then feels that he is being ridiculed 
and punches one of the other boys. 

Moose breaks up the fight and takes Bill 
into his office where he talks Bill into be- 
coming a fighter under his tutelage, offering 
him $50.00 a week. Bill feels that this money 
will help him to send his mother to a sani- 
tarium for the treatment of her illness and he 
accepts. His use of reefers increases and he 
suffers a beating in his first fight. Realizing 
that heroin may relieve the pain of his in- 
juries, he takes an overdose of heroin in 
Moose’s apartment, but through the prompt 
action of Moose his life is saved. Scared by 
this experience, Bill gives up drugs and re- 
turns to work in the hardware store. Finding 
it difficult to renew old friendships, and being 
lonesome in the absence of his mother, he 
drifts back into the old pattern and his crav- 
ing for the drug leads him to criminal at- 
tempts to obtain money. His mother’s un- 
expected return, as he is preparing to take a 
shot of heroin, results in his being committed 
to the hospital. 

The scene shifts back to the hospital room 
where two social workers are telling Bill that 
the hospital can only help him to withdraw 
from the drug and that the will to stay off the 
drug must come from Bill himself. They of- 
fer to be of help whenever needed. 

On his return home, Bil! finds it difficult to 
face a normal life again and once more de- 
cides to take another shot. Moose, badly in 
need of a shot for himself, breaks into the 
apartment and Bill sees him for what he is. 

he story ends with a scene in which Bill is 
telephoning the social worker. 

The viewer ig left wondering about the 
final outcome and hoping that Bill will suc- 
ceed in his endeavor to break himself of the 
drug habit. 
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One cannot view this film and feel that this 
is the other fellow's problem and that it can- 
not happen in one’s own community. It is 
stark and frightening; the characters are 
realistically and credibly played by non-pro- 
fessional actors. 

Properly used, with adequate audience 
preparation, this motion picture can be used to 
stimulate much needed discussion of the 
problem by church groups, adults, and college 
students. It could also be used effectively in 
connection with health and guidance classes 
on a high school level. 

The film also makes us aware that we must 
instill in our students and children a deeper 
sense of moral and social values and ways to 
more effectively and adequately use their 
leisure time, so that they will be better 
equipped to resist the temptations, not only of 
the insidious dope traffic, but other unwhole- 
some activities as well. 

There is always the danger that a teen ager, 
in viewing this film, might be tempted to try 
dope just once. However, the producers have 
successfully de-glamourized the use of the 
drug. The marijuana parties leave the viewer 
wie the definite feeling of nausea, for the 


young people are obviously not in command 


of their senses and are not having genuine 
fun. 

Granted, this film is a case history of the 
ease with which a teen ager becomes ad- 
dicted and indicates the treatment, but it has 
left several areas untouched. One is left with 
the feeling of frustration and helplessness in 
dealing with this menace. Through the use 
of a trailer, the film could have pursued the 
problem further and dispelled the implied no- 
tion that one could go off the drug with no 
noticeable ill effects. Parents and teachers 
could be made better acquainted with the 
symptoms to look for in addicts and sugges- 
tions for community action could have been 
given. The film might also have brought out 
more 7 that all teen agers are potential 
game for the pusher and not just those from 
poor circumstances, for in many cases boys 
and girls from well-to-do families have little 
parental supervision and are left on their own 
while parents are fulfilling their own social 
obligations. 

Whether this film is to be shown in your 
community must necessarily be your decision. 
It is a strong film which can certainly be used 
as a power for good by careful planning and 
discussion. Producer Larry Frisch deserves 
credit for a job well done. The teachers’ 
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guide which accompanies the film contains a 
section of suggestions for the discussion 
leader. 

A few months ago this column reviewed 
one of the films in Young America’s ‘‘Dis- 
cussion Problems in Group Living’’ series. 
Following are two more in this series. Both 
are discussional films designed to stimulate 
students to discuss and arrive at their own 
solutions to the familiar problem depicted in 
the motion picture. 


@ Orher People’s Property (10 minutes, 16 mm. 
sound, black and white, $45.00) presents a 
situation out of which can be built a discus- 
sion on respect for gen op and on moral re- 
sponsibilities which will tend to build more 
mature and ethical behavior patterns. 

The film opens with a scene of three boys 
waiting outside the principal's office. The 
thoughts of each boy are expressed by a com- 
mentator. Frank is the tem who persuades 
the other two boys, Jimmy and Dale, to help 
him get even with Mr. Kraft, a teacher who 
had kept him after school. Jimmy is the 
ready follower while Dale agrees reluctantly 
for fear of being called *‘chicken,"* although 
he realizes that Frank's plan is not the right 
thing to do. 

The boys, after trying small amounts of a 
strong smelling chemical, decide to use some 
of it at the close of Mr. Kraft’s class the next 
day. Shown in class, Frank is wishing he 
could give up the idea without having the 
other two think he is afraid, Jimmy 1s en- 
vying Frank's ability to think up such ideas, 
and Dale is wanting to warn Mr. Kraft with- 
out being considered a tattler. 

Too much of the chemical is placed in the 
wastebasket and in the ensuing excitement a 
fire alarm is pulled, some students become ill, 
a rehearsal for a class play is interrupted, and 
the damage to the room is so great that re- 
decoration is necessary. 

When things settle down again, the fun and 
excitement of the prank change to fear and 
worry. The scorn and the contempt of their 
classmates becomes evident. Soon the in- 
evitable note ordering the boys to the office of 
the principal arrives. Frank pretends uncon- 
cern, with Jimmy joining him in the usual 
*“*we are not the only ones who have ever 
played pranks’’ alibi. As the boys disappear 
into the principal's office the commentator 
poses these questions: ‘“‘If you had been in 
this situation at the beginning, would you 
have stopped to think about the damage you 
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might cause to other people's property? 
What do you think was the real reason Frank 
acted as he did? What would you have done 
if you had spree ance yh Do you think Dale 
would have preferred not to join Frank and 
Jimmy? Why? What do YOU think?”’ 

Free classroom discussion will be readily 
stimulated by this film for it is designed to 
make use of the student's experience. Each 
student can identify himself to some degree 
with one ut more of the boys shown in the 
picture. The technique of having the com- 
mentator voice the thoughts of the boys is 
effective. 

Designed for grades five through nine, it is 
also a good film for parents to see. It will 
give them a greater insight into the impor- 
tance of respect for the property rights of 
others and in the development of personal and 
social responsibility. Adults may also be en- 
couraged to set better examples for their 
youngsters. A good example is a strong 
teaching aid. 


@ The Outsider (10 minutes, 16 mm. sound, 
black and white, $45.00 with teacher's guide) 
is the story of an attractive youngster who 
feels that she is rejected by her school group. 


The opening scene shows a — school hall 
with a small group of students planning an 


informal party. Susan Jane, the outsider, 
shows her disappointment at being left out of 
the conversation and walks slowly away. 
Later in a study hall she overhears Marcie 
and Lois planning to do school work to- 
gether that evening and again she feels left 
out. Several other scenes, one in a soda foun- 
tain where she tries not to be different, and 
another in school when she thinks that the 
girls are talking about her, convince her that 
she really is different and is an outsider. 

Susan Jane's mother tries to help, but it is 
Marcie who visits Susan Jane and with forth- 
rightness and conviction tells her that she 
wants her as a friend. Susan then accepts the 
invitation to the party with her pec per 
up to do all she can to make the group like 
her. 

Four questions at the end of the picture 
stimulate discussion. They are: Do you 
know a boy or girl like Susan Jane? Does 
your group ignore boys and girls like her? 
What can a boy or girl like Susan Jane do? 
How can the group help boys and girls like 
her? 

The movie may help the popular child, the 
insider, to be more thoughtful of others and 
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the outsider or the withdrawn child to an- 
alyze himself with the object of making him- 
self more acceptable to the group, and to 
realize that the fault often lies within him- 
self. 

Used with several groups of seventh and 
eighth graders your correspondent found the 
resulting lively discussion to reveal person- 
ality traits not before suspected and to cul- 
minate in several sound constructive sugges- 
tions for group action. While designed pri- 
marily for grades five through nine, parents 
and teacher training classes could i use 
this movie to advantage. 


8 The next two motion pictures in this series, 
The Bully and Cheating are scheduled for early 
release and will be reviewed in this column 
as soon as they become available. 


@ The Grooming for Girls series of filmstrips 
(black and white, $16.50 for the series with 
file box and teacher's guide, $3.50 singly) is 
useful in personal guidance classes from Junior 
High School through college. Six filmstrips 
comprise this group. You and Your Grooming 
(45 frames) stresses the importance of the 
basic rules of good grooming and is designed 
for independent use as an overview for the 
series. Your Clothing (43 frames) discusses co- 
ordination of we: A ly selection of acces- 
sories, general care of clothing, selection and 
packing of clothes for traveling. Your Face 
(40 frames) discusses cleansing and make-up. 
Suggestions for appropriate application of 
make-up to enhance one's looks are shown 
both by photographs and by diagrams. Your 
Hair (38 trames ) includes shampooing, setting, 
brushing, and styling suggestions. Your 
Figure (36 frames) illustrates the four essen- 
tials of making the most of your figure—good 
posture, correct diet, foundation garments, 
and sufficient exercise of the right kind 
Sixth of the series is entitled Your Hands and 
Feet, and it discusses manicure and pedi- 
cure. All are by Young America Films. 


@ Improve Your Study Habits (45 frames) is a 
fine filmstrip on a pertinent topic that can be 
used over and over again from the middle 
grades through high school. It is one strip in 
a series of six called the Better Study Habits 
series (color, $30.00 per set with file box and 
teacher's guide, $6.00 singly) each done in 
original color art work and designed to stress 
certain of the important learning skills. This 
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film strip emphasizes the fact that a successful 
person is one who learns quickly and uses his 
knowledge wisely. It draws a comparison be- 
tween studying and playing baseball. Both 
involve a variety of skills and to win one must 
know the basic rules. They are: Be sure you 
know what you have to do. Budget your 
time wisely. Plan a course of action to suit 
your purpose. 

The question, ‘‘How does the UN benefit 
the people of the world?"’ is used as a sample 
assignment and a method of attack is sug- 
gested. 

Good working conditions, good ventila- 
tion, proper lighting, having working tools 
at hand, and absence of distractions are 
pointed out as essential in developing good 
study habits. 

The art work, the attention-getting color, 
and the logical organization of the film strip 
would seem to make it a “‘must”’ for most 
schools 


® The other five film strips in this series are 
applicable primarily to the English field. 
Their titles are: Improve Your Handwriting (43 
frames), Improve Your Punctuation (45 frames), 
Improve Your Reading (58 frames), Improve 
Your Spelling (46 frames), and Improve Your 
Vocabulary (46 frames). 


® Incidentally, Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Street, Chicago 10, Illinois, 
publishes a pocket size reading ease calcu- 
lator. Based on the number of sentences and 
the number of syllables in 100 words, a dial is 
set and the reading ease is determined in terms 
of very easy, easy, hard, or very hard. The 
cost is $2.00 including a direction booklet. 


CAN YOU HELP? 
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® ‘Visual Aids to Vocations’’ on page 363 of 
the February, 1952, issue of OccupaTIONs may 
give teachers an incentive to try their hand 
at making some of their own photographic 
visual aids. There seems to be a widespread 
misconception that all color photography is 
expensive. This is not true, for 35-mm. color 
slides can be made at a total cost of $.17 each, 
mounted and ready for projection. 

Nor need one be an accomplished photog- 
rapher to obtain satisfactory results. Thomas 
Lee, a teacher in charge of the safety patrol in 
his Middletown, New York, school, fele the 
need of impressing the students with the im- 
portance stiches in their everyday life and of 
cooperating with the school safety patrol. 
His first attempt at color photography re- 
sulted in nearly 20 well-exposed slides, con- 
taining familiar scenes and faces, which made 
a lasting impression on his students and added 
prestige to the school's safety patrol. So 
successful were they that other schools in 
the system have asked to borrow them. 
The total cost was in the neighborhood of 
$3.00, a small outlay for the tangible and 
intangible results obtained. 


@ In the january, 1952, issue this column 
commented upon the Educational Film Guide 
and Filmstrip Guide. Both periodicals are 
now published quarterly by H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, and include an annual 
cumulative volume. The subscription price 
of the Educational Film Guide is $5.00 a year, 
and the Filmstrip Guide is $3.00 a year. 


® Readers of this column may be interested in 
a review of Film and Education, which ap- 
peared in the March ‘“‘Books Reviewed’ 
section.—RicnHarp U. Hormann. 


THE FIRST HISTORY OF N.V.G.A. IS NOW BEING WRITTEN 


Do you have in your files any records which might supply missing data or give 
an interesting sidelight to an annual meeting, a committee report, or other 
activities of the Association for past years? Material is especially needed on 


the very early years (1913-1920). 


If you can help out, please drop a note 


to the author, Willa Norris, Assistant Executive Secretary of N.V.G.A., 1424 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6,D.C. All materials sent will be returned 


if requested. 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





w Heightened perspective of Western culture 
and the Western mind, as well as of our rela- 
tions to Asia and the Asians may be obtained 
by reading the December 31 Life, especially 
F. S. C. Northrop’s ‘‘The Mind of Asia.” 
“The Wife Problem’ in the January 7 Life 
(more details in Octcber and November 
Fortune) falls into another category or per- 
haps it is categories, according to one's boil- 
ing point. To some counselors it is simply 
some —— occupational information 
for girls as well as boys, for others it may also 
be viewed as enlightening information on 
our cultural patterns, and a third group may 
be chiefly impressed by the collossal effront- 
ery of the high-riding American corpo- 
ration in snooping into and regulating the 
private lives of its executives. A January 
28 contribution to Life's ‘Letters to the 
Editor’’ imagines an executive of the future 
reminiscing: “‘I really loved Sarah but Con- 
tainer Corp. of America picked Sue. You see, 
Sarah didn’t have her degree. And she was 
so conscious of not having it. Sue on the other 
hand wasn't very conscious of anything." 
Even at this high altitude, this reviewer 
boiled quickly and the January 9 issue of The 
Silver and Gold, University of Colorado stu- 
dent newspaper, reviewed it under the cap- 
tion: “The Conformity Cult: Individuality 
Detrimental in Corporate Community." 


w On the lighter side, another popular maga- 
zine, Empire, The Magazine of the Denver Post, 
presents in the December 30 issue ‘Stormy 
Young Rebels’’ by Mabel Barbee Lee, former 
Dean of Women at Colorado College. She 
reminisces about her experiences with the 
freedom-bent students of the Twenties humor- 
ously, but penetratingly. She recounts how 
an impertinent note from “‘A couple of hell- 
bent yoakels (sic)’’ was found in her office 
among cigarette butts and empty gin bottles, 
how the mystery was never solved, but how 
not long ago she received a note from one of 
the former “stormy young rebels’’ reading: 
“What is America coming to when even our 
privileged college students are behaving like 
a lot of ball beat yoakels (sic)?”’ 


@ ‘You soon recognize that the blossoming 
of a rose is a much greater miracle than atomic 
energy, and certainly a greater source of hap- 
piness,’’ writes Henry E. Sigerist, M.D., in 
the January Ar/antic. His ‘Living Under the 
Shadow”’ recounts how this distinguished 
physician learned to live with incurable dis- 
ease, philosophically and happily, and says 
.as long as the mind is alert and functions 
normally, there is noreason why we should not 
accept our lot joyfully.” Of interest also to 
the geriatrician is “‘A Second ‘Prime of Life’ 
ier 70°’ by another physician, Martin 
Gumpert, in the December Reader's Digest. 
The attitudes and activities of Orlando, San- 
tayana, Russell, and others of Europe's out- 
standing oldsters are briefly described. 


@ An educational opportunity for men in the 
service about which many counselors need 
additional information, USAFI, is popularly 
described in the February Reader's Digest 
One case cited is that of a balding 30-year-old 
who quit high school **. . . because he owned 
only a pair of overalls yet was supposed to 
act the gentleman in a school play."" A 
“hobo soldier’’ for many years, he has now 
earned a high school diploma and has passed 
a first-year college-equivalency examination 
and now intends to teach because “‘Maybe 
there'll be kids there like I was—kids who are 
thinking of quitting because they have only 
overalls, and their role in the Christmas play 
calls for a dress-up suit. Maybe I could help 
kids like that. At least I'm going to try." 


w@ Howard Mumford Jones gives his answer to 
the question “Have College Women Let Us 
Down?” in the January Mademoiselle. He 
finds a “‘withering away of the sense of in- 
tellectual adventure’’ and its replacement by 
a belief that security is the onal of exist- 
ence. Her lack of realistic occupational in- 
formation is shown by her desire for a white- 
collar husband and also for a ranch house in a 
metropolitan suburb, “‘interesting’’ neigh- 
bors, and $10,000 a year 10 years after college 
She wants a job; nota career. She fears the 
future because of the atom bomb. She wants 
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a personal and positive faith, but much of in- 
stitutional approach is negative. ‘‘Mean- 
while the colleges are playing it safe, and so 
are the girls."’ 


a “A Citizenship Training Inventory’’ by 
Theral T. Herrick in the December Phi Delta 
Kappan offers a nine-page inventory on all 
phases of citizenship including community 
activities. It described citizenship training in 
a democracy as the process of learning 
through experience that will cause the learner 
to understand, appreciate, practice, and im- 
prove upon the _ seawct way of life.— 
James H. Moore. 


w Peter, Betsy, and Timmy all were helped 
at a child-guidance clinic to overcome their 
problems according to Robert H. Felix in 
‘*How a Child-Guidance Clinic Can Help the 
Troubled Child’’ in the February Family 
Circle. He answers such questions as: How 
can parents tell when youngster’s problems 
are serious enough to need professional help? 
How is this help given and what does it in- 


volve? While the discussion is directed to 


parents, it contain helpful hints for teachers 


and parents.—G. L. Keppers. 


w ‘‘Steppingstones to Maturity”’ in the Janu- 
ary NEA Journal is adapted from Growing Up 
in an Anxtous Age, the significant 1952 Year- 
book of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA. The steps 
in the development of a child's interpersonal 
relationships are penetratingly discussed and 
illustrated. The same issue carries “Building 
the Self-Image’’ by Bonaro Overstreet and, 
appropriately, is devoted to intrapersonal re- 
lationships or concepts of self. The article 
is adapted from Mrs. Overstreet's Understand- 
ing Fear in Ourselves and Orhers. 


@ Robert Ulich presents a non-sectarian ex- 
amination of the relations between education 
and religion in Religzous Perspectives of College 
Teaching in the Preparation of Teachers. His 
arguments are presented in four parts: (1) 
the current cultural and educational setting, 
(2) the religious attitude, (3) the meaning 
and teaching of democracy, and (4) the re- 
sponsibilities of those who prepare teachers. 
Valuable for all teachers, a copy is obtainable 
gratis from The Edward W. Hazen Founda- 
tion, 400 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, 
Connecticut. 
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@ ‘You and Your Big Ego!"’ by Otis Lipstreu 
in the November Office Executive has brought 
many complementary letters to the author for 
its concise examination of the part played by 
poor interpersonal relations in job success. 
He shows how the misdirected ego interferes 
with successful relations by being the basis 
for hurting other peoples’ feelings, anger and 
obstinacy, ready-made excuses for slip-ups 
on the job, interrupting and conversation 
monopolization, and = Be concentration on 
the disturbing eccentricities of others. 


w Employment Security Review for January is de- 
voted to “‘Women Workers in the Defense 
Program.’’ Following a brief history and de- 
scription of the work of the Women's Bureau, 
Frieda S. Miller discusses how to encourage 
women to enter the labor market; Mary T. 
Norton **. . . tells us that women must take 
their place in the present emergency, but at the 
same time keep their eyes on all home-front 

roblems in which the long-range interests of 
E milies and children are involved’’; Odessa 
Dubinsky writes on ‘‘Women Train for Air- 
craft Jobs,"’ and E. C. Eflin explores the ques- 
tion “Where Do Female Workers Come 
From?” 


@ The National Association for Mental 
Health issued its First Annual Report, 1950 
1951, recounting the first year of activity in 
November. NAMH activities included psy- 
chiatric services and training, research and 
studies, mental health education, community 
organization for mental health, consultation, 
and international cooperation for mental 
health. Address: 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. 


g ‘Providing Manpower for Defense’’ com- 
prises Section VI of ‘The Battle for Produc- 
tion,’ fourth quarterly report to the President 
by the Director of Defense Mobilization. Is- 
sued January 1, 1952, it is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents at 35¢ a copy. 
It asserts that objectives have proved sound 
and will continue, that manpower needs were 
enerally met in 1951, but that reserves of 
en must be tapped further. 


w Hugh M. Bell and his staff at Chico State 
College, Chico, California, issued in January 
their annual Counseling Workshop—General 
Lectures, Summer, 1951. The 185 mimeo- 
gtaphed pages are packed with material of 
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value and interest to the counselor in the form 
of reports on lectures by workshop partici- 
pants. Particularly significant to this re- 
viewer are: “Personality Problems in Coun- 
seling’’ by Dr. Bell; ‘Sociological Aspects 
of Personnel Work"’ by Katherine W. Dres- 
den, and *‘Current Questions in Guidance’ 
and “‘The Ethics of Counseling’’ by C. Gilbert 
Wrenn. 


@ Indicating dramatically the age-old truth 
that what one does frequently and sharply 
shapes one’s attitudes, ‘Junior Achievement, 
Inc.,"’ in the December Advanced Management, 
reports on businesses owned and operated by 
young people between the ages of 15-21 years 
of age. ‘Surveys taken in Chicago indicate 
that 90 per cent of all high school students be- 
lieve in government control of all business. 
After taking part in ned g A. program less 
than 10 per cent retained that belief."’ Of 
particular interest to counselors and curricu- 
lum people wanting to correlate with busi- 
ness courses and industrial arts in the schools 
and with extracurricular activities in han- 
dling the rugged individualist is the discussion 
wediles around the organization of business 
based on the production of tie racks, coasters, 
and plastic bonnets.—Bos Doxrator. 


ws Highlighting a need for curriculum and 
guidance to join hands, John L. Lounsbury, 
writing on “Secondary Education in a Mobi- 


lized Society,’ in the December California 
Journal of Secondary Education, cites four rec- 
ommendations which could serve as a guide 
in the approach to revision of curriculum and 
guidance services for youth moving within a 
mobilized society. Dr. Lounsbury analyzes 
the struggle between communism and democ- 
racy, the increasing “‘garrisoned society"’ 

ressure in America, and the need to adopt a 
old approach in secondary education, ena- 
bling youth to find individuality and human- 
ism in a world society to be developed along 
the lines of humanistic principles. The im- 
plications are clear that curriculum must be 
approached by means other than traditional 
curriculum committee “‘cut and paste’’ meth- 
ods, and that guidance must take a social 
point of view far beyond the routine test-and- 
advise approach.—Bos Doxtaror. 


w The first Annual Report of the National Science 
Foundation verifies the need for trained scien- 
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tific personnel and Robert E. Wilson, as one of 
the contributing industrial leaders, voices his 
concern with the crucial shortage of trained 
scientists and engineers. Improvement in 
manpower data should result from the in- 
creased activity of the National Scientitic 
Register, now supported by the National 
Science Foundation. It is estimated that 
there are 130,000 scientific personnel engaged 
in research and development with 55 per cent 
of them in industry, 25 per cent in universities 
and institutions, and 20 per cent in federal and 
state facilities. At present, the greatest 
shortage seems to be in oceanography and re- 
search meteorology.—Rosert E. Blakemore. 


@ In professional life ‘“The Woman Problem," 
as seen by Edwin G. Boring, boils down to an 
evaluation of the prestige factors which oper- 
ate to favor anion! men. In the De- 
cember American Psychologist, Boring explores 
these prestige factors which bear on profes- 
sional advancement in psychology. The 
article offers a challenge to women readers, 
and much food for thought for men who are 
working for advancement in any professional! 
field.—Rosert E. BLakemore. 


w The high schools and colleges must do a 
better job of counseling in terms of selection 
of students and encouragement of them to 
enter scientific and enginecring schools, ac- 
cording to Arthur S. Flemming, manpower 
chief in the defense program, in the January 
4 U. S. News and World Report. Predictions 
are again projected into 1952-1953 on college 
enrollments, effect of the draft on education, 
when the draft will tighten, and the rising 
demand for men in 1952.—Rosert E. Biaxe- 
MORE. 


@ ‘Let Students Help Administer the School 
Guidance Program"’ by Francis E. Baird in 
the December Ohio Schools describes a guidance 
director's consistent in-service training of 
teachers for constructive participation in the 
work of the guidance department and her use 
of students as her assistants. Daily tasks per- 
formed by the student assistants are quite 
numerous and varied. Specific routine duties 
are outlined in detail. One beneficial service 
the student assistants render, which is a natu- 
ral outgrowth of their participation in the 
guidance program administration, is that 
they are the best advertisement possible for 
the work of the department.—JosePneNne 
NewBserry. 
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w Providing young people with camping ex- 
perience under educational leadership may be 
a forerunner of the 12-month school, accord- 
ing to Philip L. Seman in an article entitled 
‘Public School Camping: California's Pilot 
Project in Outdoor Education,” found in 
December California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Full realization of individual capaci- 
ties, human relationships, economic efh- 
ciency and civic responsibility were the cri- 
teria used in appraising the results of the 
camping experiences. —JosepHENE NEWBERRY. 


ws Goodwin Watson, in an article entitled 
‘Uncertain Voyage’ found in the December 
issue of Teachers College Record, is concerned 
with the uncertainties which today’s youth 
face in a modern world. The areas of un- 
certainty involve political goals, economic 
goals, goals of international peace, emotional 
and cultural goals. With this in mind Watson 
states that wholesome personality develop- 
ment and the achievement of cultural unity 
depends either on the individual dwelling on 
a and petty certainties or on bold investi- 


gation into the underlying problems which 


he says is represented by the’ ‘Foundations of 


Education.’’—Barsara Davis. 


w Guidance has a very definite place in higher 
education and its emphasis has been increased 
according to Guy C. Mitchell in his article 
‘Guidance in Higher Education’ found in 
the December Junior College Journal. The 
reasons for this increasing emphasis lie in the 
fact that today’s youth are subjected to far 
greater emotional strain than was youth a 
generation ago. Youth recognizes the need 
for assistance in vocational planning as prog- 
ress in training is made, help is needed in 
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counteracting the high drop-out rate of col- 
lege and university students, and the increas- 
ing complexity of society and the ever-present 
conditions of war have increased the value of 
guidance for youth.— Barsara Davis. 


and these... also: 


“The Danger of Authoritarian Attitudes” 
by Sidney Hook in autumn American Associa- 
tion of University Professors Bulletin . . . ‘Survey 
Covers Part-Time Jobs for Women"’ in De- 
cember Labor Market and Employment Se- 
curity . . . “Junior Has a Hearing Loss’’ 
by Rose V. Feilbach in December Hearing 
News . “Retirement and Employment 
Problems of the Older Worker’’ by Jean 
Campbell in December Monthly Labor Re- 
view .. . ‘Counseling and Guidance Services 
in Technical Institutes’’ in January Technical 
Education News . . . ‘‘The Essentials of Educa- 
tion’ by Richard Livingstone in January 
Atlantic . “Incentives in the Executive 
Branch in U. S. Government Employment”’ 
by David E. Germain in December Advanced 
Management . . . ‘‘Survey of Secretarial Work- 
ers in Humboldt County’’ by Charles Isberg 
in December California Journal of Secondary 
Education . . . ‘People and Uncertainty’’ by 
Nathaniel Cantor and *‘Freedom and Author- 
ity in Education’’ by John Maud in December 
Teachers College Record...’ls Nursing Too Tough 
for College Women?"’ by Polly Weaver in 
December Mademoiselle. ..‘‘The 1950 Census 
—Its Significance for Schools’’ in December 
NEA Journal...*‘Help Your Child Learn to 
Study’’ in December Changing Times, also 
abstracted in The Public and Education. — 
CLARENCE W. Faitor and Graduate Students, 
College of Education, University of Colorado. 


WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 


Work experience programs can give real meaning and help to the transition 


and adjustment from school to work. 


The basic reasons then for them are: to 


learn to work through getting a job; to learn to get along with people through 

following directions, meeting life's responsibilities, and developing good work 

habits; and to gain knowledge of problems of labor and management as they 

apply to everyday life.—Arthur A. Dick, “Work Experience Programs,” American 
Vocational Journal, March, 1952. 








BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 





CouNSELING AND Psycnotocy, by Milton 
L. Blum and Benjamin-Balinsky. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. 586 pp. $5.00. 


LUM AND Ba.insky have pulled together 

a great deal of information, including a 
chapter on misinformation (Chapter 2 on 
‘*Pseudo-Scientific Guidance’’), "wed *“vo- 
cational’ counseling. Like Super, in his 
Appraising Vocational Fitness, and unlike most 
people who write about vocational guidance, 
the authors have treated this work as an ac- 
tivity demanding professional substance. 
Treated in this way the field of vocational 
counseling acquires a new significance and a 
becoming dignity. The influence of Donald 
G. Paterson, a pioneer counseling psycholo- 
gist, looms large in this book as it did in 
Super’s. This is observable in an approach 
to counseling which is empirical, diagnostic, 
and trait-centered. Briefly, such an ap- 
proach implies that individuals differ within 
and among themselves with respect to com- 
mon traits that can be specified and measured 
and that individuals can be matched appro- 
priately with jobs. In contrast to writers 
who held earlier to these views, however, 
Blum and Balinsky (and Super) have pointed 
out that human beings have motives which 
underlie the problems they present in counsel- 
ing, which should be responded to by the 
counselor, and which are related to the 
learning that takes place in the process of 
being counseled. 

Having taken fleeting cognizance of the 
importance of motivational systems and other 
contributions of a ‘‘dynamic’’ psychology to 
the profession of counseling, the authors 
devote about half of their actual text to a 
discussion of psychological tests and their 
uses. Much of this space is taken up with 
reproductions of test materials. Although 
the authors appear to be well-grounded in 
testing, they have not made a distinctive 
counliden here—as has Buros in extent of 
coverage, or Super, in quality. Two chapters 
on occupational information (which again 


suffer in comparison to the contributions of 
Baer and Roeber and Shartle); a chapter on 
the counselor which presents material al- 
ready dated and hence unintentionally mis- 
leading; a chapter on evaluation; two chap- 
ters on employee selection and counseling; 
two introductory chapters; one on “‘types of 
counseling centers’’; and two on “‘the coun- 
seling interview'’—these are the balance of 
Counseling and Psychology. \f this enumeration 
has a fragmentary look, so does the volume 
itself. One gains the impression of an animal 
called counseling which has a large central 
organ called “‘test’’ with many interesting 
appendages. 

Minor criticisms are inevitable. For ex- 
ample, the authors state **. . . we have not 
adhered to any one system"’ (p. viii), and in 
the next sentence ‘‘Our main purpose was to 
write a book which would integrate the 
points of view of others and our own biases 
into a workable system (italics the reviewer's) 
of counseling.” The duplication of chapter 
previews in both preface and introduction 
seems unnecessary. The division of coun- 
seling into major ‘‘vocational, educational, 
and personal"’ types (p. 7) seems unwarranted 
and inconsistent with their own statements, 
e.g., about the difficulty of distinguishing ade- 
quate counseling and therapy (pp. 15-16) 
and the interrelationship of “‘personal’’ and 
““vocational’’ counseling (p. 92 ff.). 

As is so often the case with authors who 
write for a wide audience and who try to 
cover a field broadly, Blum and Balinsky 
have only succeeded in doing what others have 
done as well or better. Following on the 
heels of several recent and important texts 
in the area of counseling psychology, Coun- 
seling and Psychology does not make a major 
contribution. The authors are to be com- 
mended, however, for providing a text which 
stresses the relationship of ‘“‘vocational"’ 
counseling and psychology, and for which 
professional training is not only desirable but 
essential.—Haro tp B. Pepinsxy, Occupational 
Opportunities Service, the Ohio State University 
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IMPROVING PERSONALITY AND Stupy SKILLs 
IN Cotiece, by Salvatore D. DiMichael. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 
1951. 304 pp. $3.00. 


HERE Is MUCH that is good in this book. 

Designed for the guidance of college 
freshmen, it is most effective in the third of 
its three parts, which deals with the improve- 
ment of study skills. 

Part III provides in a straightforward way 
very valuable facts on such topics as the im- 
provement of concentration, reading and re- 
membering, note taking and outlining, and 
preparing for exams. In a chapter devoted to 
es of these Dr. DiMichael gives the kind of 
know-how information to which the moti- 
vated student, wanting to improve his effi- 
ciency, should readily respond. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a comparison of the nature of essay 
and objective examinations. The differential 
suggestions on preparing for them have been 
learned by many a college student at great 
cost in time and performance. Here, too, is a 
well-illustrated discussion on effective meth- 
ods of taking lecture and reading notes. The 
chapter on the use of the library makes the 
library a useful ally rather than the forbid- 
ding mystery that it sometimes is even to the 
graduate student. 

Dr. DiMichael designed the book in such a 
way that academic effectiveness would be 
seen by the students in its true context, 
namely, as part of the total picture of motiva- 
tion and behavior of the individual student. 
Despite the fact that Parts I and II fall short 
of Part III in quality, and have several major 
flaws, this book will serve further to point up 
the fallacy of regarding study skills as an en- 
tity unto themselves dissociated from the per- 
sonal life of the student. 

Part I, ‘‘College Opportunity and Life 
Goals,’’ will undoubtedly sensitize the stu- 
dent to his motives in attending college. The 
author's aim is to give the student-reader the 
opportunity to inventory and evaluate his 
purposes in attending college. This is a 
praiseworthy goal but it is seriously weak- 
ened when the author proceeds to evaluate 
the reader's purposes. Self-centered motives, 
he writes, such as the desire for comforts 
which money can buy, for fame and praise, 
for abundant physical health and physical 
beauty are “selfish, immature."’ Statements 
like this are not conducive to objective self- 
appraisal. They are more likely to generate 
feelings of guilt. They might well create 
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cynical attitudes toward the book and the 
course in which it is used. For the students 
know that for good or evil their friends, their 
classmates, pod pout their teachers place high 
value on the objects of these *‘self-centered 
motives." And they will have seen the 
author of the book in his opening discussion 
on *‘some of the values"’ of college education 
use the objects of the selfish and immature 
motives as the criteria of success. Dr. Di- 
Michael points out that college education had 
affected some college graduates in a study re- 
ported in 1941 “‘indifferently or adversely,” 
because *'20 per cent were employed as clerks 
or as unskilled and skilled workers, and that 
some graduates had failed to show any prog- 
ress in yearly earnings. . . It seems prefer- 
able that the student, rather than the author 
or the reviewer, should determine the place of 
status and earnings in his own set of values. 

Later the author says that the low status 
of some of the college graduates in this 1941 
study is not surprising ‘‘when one considers 
the large number of students who today spend 
the precious time of college years in uncertain, 
aimless activity."" There appears to be no 
more evidence that the low income and occu- 
pational status of these graduates was due to 
aimless activity than it was due to the unem- 
ployment and dislocations of the depression. 

Part II, “Improving Personality in Col- 
lege,"’ contains an excellent chapter on phys- 
ical health. Those on developing skill in 
human relations on friendship, and on mental 
health are valuable for the practical aids to 
the students in areas of personal meaning to 
them, and especially for the repeated reas- 
surance that iets such as those of inferi- 
ority are common to large numbers of persons. 
Here as elsewhere Dr. DiMichael points out 
the availability of professional persons (in- 
cluding interested teachers) to help those 
who feel the need for it. 

The approach to guidance seems heavily 
weighted with the persuasive, possibly on 
the assumption that facts in themselves will 
change attitudes. For example the author 
implies that the physically unattractive can 
change their attitudes toward their appear- 
ance by learning through a study of ‘‘the 
happy and respected people in their immediate 
community. that pertection of physical 
form plays a very accidental role for happi- 
ness or for leadership."’ 

Following are several statements that go 
beyond the data of our research on human be- 
havior: 
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‘Indifferent motives’ (¢.g., desire merely to 
get by in college) ‘‘when dominant, produce at- 
titudes which bring about mental illness in vary- 
ing degrees.”’ 

Among the six very important psychological 
needs is that for ‘complete ich in a Divine 
Providence."’ 

Every student “‘should know the meaning of 
all formal functions of the church."’ 

“A person is immature unless he has taken 
time to formulate a philosophy of life Such 
a set of values must be based upon religious con- 
victions. 


The good qualities of the book are en- 
hanced by the following aids: chapter sum- 
maries; appropriate chapter bibliographies; 
and extensive short-answer quizzes following 
each of the three parts. One of the best fea- 
tures of the book is the self-inventorying 
quiz following each part.—Mutton SCHWEBEL 
Associate Professor of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Guipanceé SeRvicEs IN THE ELEMENTARY 
Scxoot, by Raymond N. Hatch. Dubuque, 
lowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1951. 
113 pp. $1.50. 


Je": Is A compact and conveniently ar- 
ranged little book which is packed full 
of practical suggestions for the development 
of an elementary school guidance program. 
An excellent opening chapter points up the 
needs for studying the individual as an indi- 
vidual so that meaningful educational experi- 


ences may be planned for that pupil. It then 
goes on to identify the guidance program in an 
elementary school as a program of services 
designed to implement the study of those indi- 
viduals for whom it is organized and to im- 
prove their adjustment. There is a nice em- 
phasis on guidance services in the elementary 
school as a group of facilitating services 
which make instructional and administrative 
functions more meaningful rather than as 
something apart from those functions. 
Probably the most useful part of the book is 
that portion which deals with the Pupil In- 
ventory Service. Here, in very clear, concise 
language, Dr. Hatch describes some of the 
tools and techniques which may be most 
satisfactorily used for the collection of infor- 
mation about pupils: questionnaires, autobi- 
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ographies, anecdotes, sociograms, inven- 
tories, tests, and interviews. Each has been 
very well illustrated by examples and dia- 
grams. Theclassroom teacher is the guidance 
worker in most elementary schools, and she 
will find valuable assistance in this unit of the 
book. 

In the area of counseling services Dr. 
Hatch seems to have slipped out of the field 
for which the book was designed and to be 
dealing with techniques for use with mature 
individuals rather than young children. 
Interviewing is an area in which Dr. Hatch 
has particular skills, and the adaptation ot 
some of his techniques to the parent-teacher 
conference would have been of greater value 
to the classroom teacher. He might have 
enlarged the section on interviews and confer- 
ences with parents to include, perhaps, 
samplings of conferences on various types of 
problems. 

It is significant that this little book closes 
with a brief but effective chapter on initiating 
a program ot guidance services in an elemen- 
tary school. Dr. Hatch has undertaken to 
demonstrate that guidances not some myste- 
rious process which can flourish only under 
ideal conditions but is a group of services 
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which can be initiated in many ways once a 
teacher or an elementary school staff is fired 
with the need to know more about children 
as individuals. 

Guidance Services in the Elementary School is a 
book which is pre-eminently practical and 
sensible in its approach, and hence one which 
should appeal strongly to the classroom 
teacher or administrator who wants to give 
maximum help to each pupil and who appre- 
Ciates assistance set forth in direct, succinct 
fashion.—J. Maria Pierce, Principal, Arroyo 
Seco Elementary School, Pasadena, California. 


ap 


LEARNING AND Instruction, Forty-Ninth 
Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the 
Study of Education. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1950. 352 pp. $2.75. 


he 1950 yearBook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education is a fol- 
low-up of the two volumes comprising the 
Society's forty-first yearbook. Those two 
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and The Psychology of Learning. The forty- 
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ninth yearbook presents, as the Preface states, 
“the significant facts and accepted generaliza- 
tions derived from research and experimental 
studies of learning problems and the utiliza- 
tion of such new knowledge in the promotion 
of a desirable reorientation of instruction in 
the elementary and secondary schools.”’ 

The four sections of the book reveal its de- 
sign. Section I is titled *‘Basic Factors Under- 
lying Learning,’* and includes chapters on the 
general nature of learning and on motivation. 
Section II, “‘How Children Learn in the 
School Environment,"’ includes chapters on 
motor activities, information and generaliza- 
tions, interests and attitudes, aesthetic re- 
sponses, and problem solving. Section III 
deals with “Applying Principles of Learning 
to the Improvement of Instruction at Dif- 
ferent Levels of School Work."’ This third 
section opens with a general chapter on the 
organization of instruction, followed by 
chapters on the improvement of teaching in 
early and upper elementary grades and in high 
school. 

The final section is called ‘“The Psychology 
of Learning and Teaching Procedures,"’ and 
contains the final chapter of the volume on the 
school as a learning laboratory. 
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Professor G. Lester Anderson, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, served as chair- 
man of the yearbook committee and co- 
authored Chapters I and XIII. The other 
authors leche many of the distinguished 
leaders of American education in the fields of 
psychology and learning. Only two of the 
19 authors are practitioners in the public 
schools. The other 17 are professors or ad- 
ministrators at the university level. 

This reviewer was impressed by the scope 
of this yearbook and by the sound scholar- 
ship which is exhibited throughout the 
volume. Seldom is a generalization made 
without supporting documentation. The 
whole book is important and helpful to stu- 
dents of education. Certain chapters seem e¢s- 
pecially significant in their dynamic treat- 
ment of issues which are crucial in profes- 
sional efforts to improve instruction. Chap- 
ters II, V, VI, VIII, XI, and XIII have an es- 
pecially important contribution to make to 
teachers and administrators in the field. Ex- 
cellent bibliographies appear at the ends of 
most of the chapters. 

It appears evident that not all of the con- 
troversies in philosophy among the various 
members of the yearbook committee were re- 
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solved by discussion. Certain statements in 
Chapter IX, for example, appear to be in con- 
flict with the points of view expressed else- 
where in the volume. This conflict may re- 
sult, in part, from the author's effort to pre- 
sent an ‘“‘unbiased,’’ historical review in 
Chapter IX of the various developments 
which have occurred in the field of organiza- 
tion for instruction. Some of the develop- 
ments thus described are rather Action 
discredited by reference to recent research in 
other chapters of the yearbook. An example 
is the following sentence, from page 226: 


who have 


to learn 


The education of students 
achieved sufficient maturity to be able 
through verbal abstractions and to be entering upon 
areas of specialization is believed to proceed better 
when the assign-study-recite-test procedure as 
currently improved is used by competent teach- 


ers 


No documentation is cited for the above 
generalization. In other chapters of the 
volume considerable evidence is marshalled 
which contradicts the statement quoted from 
Chapter IX. 

The failure of school 
abreast of educational research is a well- 
known and disturbing phenomenon. This 
problem comes to mind as one reads Learning 
and Instruction. Anyone who works in public 
schools will be impressed by the astonishing 
gap which exists between the known facts of 
learning revealed in this volume and the cur- 
rent practices in the classrooms. Education 
as usually practiced in public schools in- 
cludes a wide variety of typical practices 
which are discredited by research. For ex- 
ample, the departmentalization of the pla- 
toon school is still with us, at least at the 
junior and senior high school level. Re- 
liance on textbooks and courses of study for 


practice to keep 
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the framework and direction of learning ex- 

riences is a common practice in the schools. 

mphasis upon subject matter, not as a means 
but as a desirable end in itself, is still with us. 
Group minimum mastery of knowledge and 
skills is still the common basis for “passing” 
children. There is still excessive dependence 
on verbal learning. There are still ere re- 
ports which consist of mystic and meaning- 
less symbol marks, which are also the sole 
record kept of growth and development in 
thousands of schools. 

All of these practices, and dozens of others 
like them, have been rather completely dis- 
credited by the research of our profession. 
Such research is reported in sober and schol- 
arly fashion in the yearbook titled Learning 
and Instruction. On page after page, in chapter 
after chapter, this book destroys the assump- 
tions on which much current school practice 
is based. 

Perhaps this destruction is all the more dev- 
astating because of the style of the writers. 
They do not set out to be eloquent or forensic. 
In fact, they do not even attack existing prac- 
tices, as such. They simply marshal the 
evidence of a half-century Seemed, and let 
it speak for itself. The effect of this scholarly 
approach is more of a shock than any spirited 
diatribe could possibly be. 

The fact remains that the gap between re- 
search and practice must be closed if progress 
in education is expected. One might even go 
farther and say, on the basis of the facts con- 
tained in this yearbook, that the gap must be 
closed if any genuine learning is to take place 
in our schools. The discovery of truth must 
extend the covers of any book, beyond the 
walls of the research laboratory or the lecture 
platform of the university, if constructive 
change is to take place in education. The 
level of classroom practice is so far below that 
of our scientists of educational method that 
many teachers would actually not follow 
what the sages are discussing in this yearbook 
on learning and instruction. This is not to 
say that its language is too technical, or the 
average teacher's intelligence or vocabulary 
too limited for understanding on the intellec- 
tual level. It is rather a case of the concepts 
themselves being so far removed from the 
practices we know and follow that they are 
threatening to our security. We therefore 
lower the iron curtain at various points, when 
the going gets too rough for us. 

How can research affect practice? It ap- 
pears that more than truth is required. Actual 
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changes in teaching practice will only come 
about as teachers themselves change. They 
will seek truth, and put the facts of research 
into practice, only as rapidly as they them- 
selves can become seekers-after-truth, experi- 
menters, scientists in the methods field. If 
this is sound doctrine (and it is supported as a 
principle of learning by this yearbook), then 
we must renew our efforts tostudy the phenom- 
ena of group dynamics and social change in 
professional groups. We must analyze the 
emergence of leaded in such groups, the 
roles played by status leaders, the relation- 
ships which inhibit change and those which 
promote it. We must, in short, extend our 
efforts in research into the areas of curric- 
ulum planning and in-service education. 
Perhaps a yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education should be devoted 
in the near future to some such problem as Co- 
operative Planning for the Improvement of 
Learning. It seems clear that among the re- 


sources which any functioning faculty group 
would use in its search for the better way is 
the research on learning which has been care- 
fully gathered and well presented in the So- 
ciety’s forty-ninth yearbook. 

One could wish that more space had been 


devoted in the yearbook to certain problems 
of implementation. For example, it would 
have been helpful to have more light on the 
kinds of class schedules which facilitate 
learning. Little reference is made to the 
whole field of *‘extracurricular’’ student ac- 
tivities. One misses also a clear statement of 
the implications of this material for teacher 
education. Still, the authors cannot be cen- 
sured for failing to touch upon all of the 
problems and practices of American educa- 
tion, since they only set out to write a single 
volume. The particular task which they set 
for themselves is well done in this yearbook. 
They have performed a service which can be 
of great significance in an era which is wit- 
nessing attacks and alarms in public educa- 
tion, and especially in teacher eaten. The 
Ford Reunliasien program in Arkansas, for 
example, comes to mind when one reads these 
words from page 339 of this yearbook: 


A first issue, and a basic one, may be stated in 
this manner: Is it necessary for the teacher to be 
more than a genuine scholar in the area in which 
he teaches? Must he also be a student of educa- 
tional principles and processes including the psy- 
chology of learning? The majority of those in 
the educational world have given their answer 
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as only a slightly equivocal ‘‘yes.”’ Teach 
ers at the college level probably have been the 
last to see the need for training in the ways of 
teaching. Their position has, however, re 
cently been challenged on a variety of fronts 
Those who would take a negative position on 
the issue of a teacher needing to be more than a 
master of teaching content are assuming an un- 
tenable position in the light of empirical judg 
ment and educational research, as these are re- 
flected in the earlier chapters of this yearbook 


In a period of confusion and reaction such 
as the present one, it becomes important for 
us all to keep our faith in the values and 
truths on which a better way of life must be 
built. Education is a primary agent in that 
building process. Such a book as Learning 
and Instruction can contribute vitally to our ef- 
forts to improve education Ir should be 
used, both in colleges devoted to teacher- 
education and by teachers in the field, to help 
us to keep constantly before us the educa- 
tional principles which have been validated 
by research.—Ro.anp C. Faunce, Co/lege of 
Education, Wayne University 


<> 


PsYCHOLOGY AND ITS BEARING ON EDUCATION 
by C. W. Valentine. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1951 674 pp 
$6.00. 


W. Vaventine, Emeritus Professor of 
e Education in the University of Birming- 
ham, has written a 674-page book designed as 
a text for a combined course in general and ed- 
ucational psychology. The style is pleasant 
and readable. The author adds humor and vi- 
tality to discussions of topics that often appear 
dull in books written by; less experienced 
writers. 

At the same time, the guidance worker 
who has been psychologically reared on a diet 
of typical American texts in educational 
psychology will find Valentine's book strange, 
though palatable, fare. It will be wholesome 
to a generation of students brought up to 
view educational psychology through the 
eyes of Thorndike, Judd, Gates, and Pressey 
to see a textbook full of frequent references to 
historically important but currently neg- 
lected works of McDougall, James, Rivers, 
Ellis, and Stout. Chapters integrated around 
the studies and speculations of *‘Professor 
Sir’’ Cyril Burt, T. H. Pear, Spearman, P. E 
Vernon, Nunn, Thomson, and an array of 
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British and continental scholars may provide 
a needed antidote to the nurtured provincial- 
ism of the Americanized student. 

It may be interesting to note further this 
contrast between Valentine's book and Amer- 
ican texts. For instance, the usual American 
text is oriented around experimental studies, 
starting with the studies and proceeding to 
schoolroom applications. Talauine starts 
with problems as he sees them and speculates, 
often dogmatically, about solutions. In 
modern laboratory-centered psychology, no 
little fortitude is required to make specific 
pronouncements concerning such things as 
the training of character, of constructive 
imagination, and of reasoning. The author 
weighs heavily introspective data, question- 
naire returns, his own careful observations, 
and the writings and opinions of authorita- 
tive psychologists. There is a noticeable lack 
of quantitative and laboratory data. 

The first 13 (of a total of 32) chapters are 
concerned with the “‘innate tendencies which 
underlie behavior, with their conflicts, their 
coordination, and their organisation into 
those sentiments which go to the building of 
character.’" Treated as innate tendencies are 
a wide range of topics such as anger, sym- 
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pathy, peg gee sex, repres- 
sion, and will. Though the nature-nurture 
pendulum has swung back some distance from 
the extreme Watsonian days, educational 
texts in America are still strongly environ- 
mentalistic. Though critical of the works of 
Freud and McDougall, Valentine leans heav- 
ily upon their concepts and frequently upon 
their terminology. American texts have 
long been devoid of *‘sentiment,’’ McDougal- 
lian or otherwise! 

Valentine's full throated approval of Keat- 
inge’s list of qualities desirable in a teacher: 
“friendliness combined with the impression 
of superiority, . . . some reserve and self-con- 
trol, some degree of inscrutability or mys- 
teriousness which leaves the child with a cer- 
tain wonder, sufficient knowledge to 
command the respect of his pupils... "’ will 
illustrate to the guidance worker, by con- 
trast, how influential the Dewey-Kilpatrick- 
Bode spirit has been in American education. 
The American personnel concept of the dem- 
ocratic, child-centered school is very dif- 
ferent in flavor from Valentine's ideal school- 
room. 

Particularly notable and distinctive are 
three chapters on ‘‘the appreciation of beauty 
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and aesthetic education,"’ chapters containin 
stimulating discussions on poetry, music, an 
the visual arts. 

The reviewer would recommend highly 
Valentine's book as a deprovincializing ex- 
perience for the student epee vam person- 
nel and educational psychology.—J. R. Gruss, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorads. 


—<> 


Soctat Work EpucaTion In THE UNITED 
States, by Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. 
Taylor. New York: Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 422 pp. $5.50. 


T: “HOLLIS REPORT’ is an attempt to 
analyze the philosophy, content, and 
direction of social work education both on 
the undergraduate and graduate level. As an 
historical review of social work procedures 
with their attendant strengths and short- 
comings, the Report is informative and im- 
pressive. Most social workers will read this 


volume with appreciation that much of what 
they have felt about their profession is sup- 
ported by the authors’ careful research and 


interesting analysis. Perhaps many social 
workers will feel with the reviewer, however, 
that Dr. Hollis and Miss Taylor seemingly do 
a far better job in dissecting the profession 
than they do in separating the facts from the 
artifacts as these relate to the practice of 
social work and to the direction of social 
work education. 

One of the strongest points made in the 
study relates to the salemation of social 
agencies throughout the country and to the 
consequent need for an undergraduate con- 
centration of courses which will equip some 
workers with the fundamentals of social wel- 
fare information. This kind of “‘training”’ 
would develop a technician, who is not an 
expert and whose skills would necessarily be 
limited. The National Association of 
Schools of Social Administration pioneered 
the philosophy of this kind of orientation and 
met with only modest success. It is to be 
hoped the Hollis Report will substantiate and 
perpetuate some of the concepts advanced by 
the founders of NASSA. 

In the area of professional social work edu- 
cation, the study seems to suggest a kind of 
generic streamlining that will leave many a 
traditionalist feeling sorry for the — 
generations of trained social workers an 
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their clients. Being such a traditionalist, the 
reviewer looks back into her own professional 
education and remembers with much warmth 
the rich experience of the supervisory rela- 
tionship, the achievement of social and tac- 
tical maturation, and the reassurance of self 
growth. She remembers, too, the valuable 
hours spent in case analysis and the blessed 
day she began to “‘specialize’’ within a spe- 
cific agency setting. The Hollis Report sug- 
gests group field instruction which might de- 
prive the student of the very core of *‘becom- 
ing’’ a social worker in the sense that per- 
sonal growth and development are measured 
Those who have done social case work are 
aware that group discussion of case material 
is one thing but that group supervision is 
quite another. 

It is important to understand that the rea- 
sons for this recommendation might well be 
tied up with what the Report reveals in 
terms of the cost of social work education 
The education of social workers will never be 
inexpensive to school administrations if the 
selection of students is carefully made and if 
faculty teaching loads are protected. It 
would seem a rather poor policy, however, to 
educate more social workers per school if it 
must be done at the risk of losing much that 
is important. On the other side of this 
ss cme however, there is need to face an 
element of immaturity within the profession 
that hesitates to examine alternate schema 
when it is obvious that the demands of the 
market are not being met 

That the new trend in social work educa- 
tion is directed toward a neo-traditional 
school is a fact clearly spelled out by circum- 
stances. Social welfare, besides becoming a 
progressively more intrenched social institu- 
tion, is also an artifact. Historically it has 
been anchored, not in techniques, butin human 
motives and the feelings of one person for 
another. In this drift from philanthropy to 
professionalism, workers have functioned 
several different ways and, in so doing, have 
created several different attitudes toward 
what they were doing. Surely the Hollis 
Report rings a clear note when it questions 
the essential character of social work and its 
lack of clarity in terms of function. The 
Report would, in the reviewer's opinion, have 
provided more understanding of these ques- 
tions, however, if the history of social wel- 
fare had been related more clearly to the 

tiphery of modern practice and philosophy 

here is need to point out that contemporary 
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social work is an extension of organized and 
unorganized charity and it does not have its 
origins in the field of education. Lay persons 
should know and social workers dahecie 
fully explain that few professions have been 
able to build so significant a structure in so 
short a time with so few tools. 

The Hollis-Taylor study is important be- 
cause it arouses the kinds of feelings the re- 
viewer has shared here. The non-social 
worker will learn a great deal about a rapidly 
growing and often controversial profession 
and the social worker will find himself build- 
ing up a defense-offense ratio that is refresh- 
ing, challenging, and highly rewarding 
Dororuy Zietz, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Soctal Service, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing 
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UNDERSTANDING YouR SON’s ADOLESCENCE, 
by J. Roswell Gallagher. Boston: Little, 


Brown, 1951. 212 pp. $3.00 


NE OF THE Most fascinating and yet 
alarming stages of a child's development 


is adolescence. It is a period in which he is 
hardest to understand, partly because he 
does not understand himself and partly be- 
cause of a parent’s own reluctance to see the 
child move into a period of life which he 
knows from his own experience is filled with 
pitfalls. Most parents worry more about 
their children at this stage than at any other, 
largely because it is a stage of development 
to which the parents themselves are the 
closest, and they live with the continual fear 
that their children may be making the same 
mistakes they did. Parents are extremely 
concerned as their children pass through 
adolescence because they suspect that the 
children may be doing the same things they 
did at that stage. This is enough to turn 
most parents’ hair grey over-night. 

Dr. Gallagher has written here an ex- 
tremely practical and helpful book for parents 
of adolescent boys. It is obvious as one reads 
his book that he is writing from a rich ex- 
perience over a long period of years with 
adolescent boys. The reviewer particularly 
commends the straight-forward understand- 
able language that Dr. Gallagher uses and 
his remarkable freedom from professional 
jargon. This means that a reader can pick 
up his book and read it with understanding 
without having to refer to a professional dic- 
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tionary every other line. At the same time 
he does not sacrifice accuracy and complete- 
ness. Typical of Gallagher's orientation 
during the entire book is the statement 
from the introduction, “‘It is important to 
remember that an adolescent is a person, not 
a problem.’’ He helps the reader to see the 
adolescent as an individual person with his 
own peculiar organization and reactions. 
He continually emphasizes that while there 
are certain general explanations which help 
to understand the behavior of most adoles- 
cents, one must be prepared to find that his 
particular adolescent is different. He has his 
own individuality and personality. This is a 
very practical and helpful approach, for 
parents do become unduly concerned when 
they feel that their son is:deviating from what 
they considered to be the average or normal. 
Probably the area in which the parents feel 
most inadequate in understanding and help- 
ing the adolescent is in the problem of his 
sexual maturity. The reviewer thinks this 
chapter is particularly well done. The author 
tries to give factual, reliable material and at 
the same time not unduly alarm parents. His 
approach to the sexual development of the 
adolescent is very sane and well balanced 
It avoids much of the highly theoretical 
Freudian terminology and yet is a very ade- 
quate description of what to expect in this 
area. His stress of emotional maturity as 
the primary problem in healthful sex attitudes 
is particularly good. His discussion of mas- 
turbation should do a greatdeal toput parents’ 
minds at ease and take a lot of emotional 
pressure off of this problem. The discussion 
of homosexuality is also adequate and well 
done. Discussing it as a problem of psycho- 
sexual development rather than physiological 
deviation is particularly comforting and 
helpful. All too often this problem ts not 
faced frankly enough in advice to parents. 


In conclusion this reviewer would say that 
this book should be of very great help to par- 
ents in trying to understand their adoles- 
cents. It is particularly fortunate that Galla- 
gher had the courage not to include an index 
He says he wants readers to use principles 
not a rule of thumb as problems arise. This 
is indicative of his approach to the whole 
problem. He wants to show behavior in its 
total pattern rather than as an isolated phe- 
nomenon. He wraps it all in a very neat pack- 
age when heconcludes with this advice: “‘Give 
them love and security and a chance to be- 
come independent and lead their own lives 
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and enjoy them.’ E. L. V. SHettey, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 


> 


Mentat Heactu, by 
New York: Philo- 
105 pp. $3.50. 


THe BarrLe For 
James Clark Moloney. 
sophical Library, 1952. 


N THIS SMALL BOOK Dr. Moloncy presents a 

defense of his concept that much of the 
mental illness in present-day society is at- 
tributable to current obstetrical, pediatric, 
and child-raising methods. He contends 
that an increase in mental disease during the 
past 20 years resulted from the “‘cold’’ meth- 
ods hospital and pediatricians used for baby 
care and the tenseness and lack of affection 
shown by present-day mothers. As a remedy 
the adoption of the warm mother- child re- 
lationship of many ‘‘primitive’’ societies 
which are also noted for possessing a good 
deal of mental stability is suggested. ce 
of course, difficult to draw definite senile: 
sions about the causes of mental illness, as 
the author does, from a study of other socie- 


ties or from an inspection of crime, divorce, 
and suicide data since variations in the in- 
cidence of mental disease conceivably could 
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result from a number of causes. For instance, 
one might argue that the decrease in mental 
stability during the past 20 years resulted 
from the depression, the War, or other 
equally disturbing situations rather than 
from improper child rearing. Nevertheless, 
the idea that mental illness might decrease 
with affectionate child care deserves atten- 
tion and should be tested under as controlled 
conditions as possible in as many cases as 
possible. But this can only be done with 
the cooperation of hospitals, doctors, and 
especially mothers..-R. U. Byerrum, Machi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. 


THE CASUALTY LIST 


American high schools are only about 50 per cent successful in attracting and 
holding young people, according to Harold Hand, Professor of Education, 


University of Illinois. 


“One group of young people leave school because the supposedly free high 


school is literally loaded with hidden tuition costs,” 


he continued. “Even at the 


depths of the great depression, it typically cost an average of $125 per pupil 


per year. 


This did not include food, clothing, transportation or shelter. 


“Some pupils drop out of school before they receive their diplomas because 
they find they are ‘included out’ of extracurricular activities, such as athletics, the 
glee club, a dramatic group, or some similar activity. 

“A third body of pupils do not finish high school because they find the school 


program inadequate to their needs. 
formal education; 


they cannot or do not want to attend college. 


For some pupils high school is the end of their 


If their high 


school concentrates on college preparatory programs rather than a general educa- 
tion program, they either quit and look for work or seek some other institution where 
they can obtain the kind of curriculum they desire. 

“Another factor which determines how much time a young person spends in high 


school stems entirely from the home. 


better education than they themselves had. 


Some parents desire for their children a 


In other homes young people must start 


contributing their share to the financial upkeep of the home as soon as they are 
able to get work.” —The Public and Education, February 20, 1952. 
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MORTUARY EDUCATION 


offers a Career with an Unrestricted Future 


In the mortuary field, a career shortage of trained men and technicians has 
come to light. Opportunities which once were thought to be open only to 
young men who would “inherit” the business, or who had established an 
apprentice-like contact with a funeral director, are now open to students 


seeking dignified and remunerative careers. 


Because of the constant increase in scientific knowledge, and the college 
training now required for a license to practice in many states such as Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan and many others, the need for 


trained men is constantly growing. 


Careers in the mortuary field are more and more approaching the profes- 
sional level, and the requirements are being constantly expanded, not only 


to develop good technicians but to afford a college education that will let 


them take their rightful places in the affairs of their communities. 


For the past four years. Temple University has in conjunction with Eckels 
College of Mortuary Science, conducted programs leading to Associate 
Degrees. These programs coordinate the college course and the professional] 
courses into a program that has been approved by all the States having 
college prerequisites. All the courses in the general or cultural education 
ire designed primarily to integrate with the needs of the student in his 
special aim, making it specifically a course in Mortuary Education while 
losing none of the characteristics of a good two and three-year program. 
All students are given the same undergraduate privileges of any other 


students of the University. 


For full information, write Dept. Oc. 


The ECKELS COLLEGE 
of MORTUARY SCIENCE 


231 N. 16th STREET e PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 
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